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BETTER THAN VICTORY. 
By Angelo G. Lewis. 
Prize Story for Boys.* 


Welminster School was in a state of high excite- 
ment. The midsummer examinations were just 
over, and in two days more the prize-winners 
would be made known. 

Meanwhile, there was a further subject of ex- 
citement in the shape of the athletic sports which 
were to occupy these two days. In particular, 
there was to be a grand swimming-contest. Squire 
Garthorne, himself a notable swimmer in his day, 
had offered a prize of 
five pounds for a quar- 


in the great swimming-race, the news would have 
been received with shouts of derision. Very few, 
indeed, knew that he could swim at all, for the 
weekly practices took place on the Wednesday 
and Saturday half-holidays, and the townsboys 
took no part in them. But Herbert Norman could 
swim, and could swim well, and he even dared 
to entertain a hope that he might win the prize. 
He knew that over so long a course as a& quarter 
of a mile mere strength would be of less avail 
than skill and endurance, and these he had striven 
to acquire by a severe course of training. For 
many weeks he had been out of bed at carly 
dawn, and had slipped out of doors noiselessly, ac- 
| companied by his younger brother, Charlie, who 
also attended the school, and gone down to the riv 











ter-mile race. 

About a dozen had 
expressed an intention 
to compete, but not more 
than three or four were 
thought to have any 
chance of carrying off 
the prize. Among these 
Geoffrey Havers, the 
captain of the school, 
was regarded as the most 
probable winner, his un- 
usual heightand strength 
giving him a great ad- 
vantage over the major- 
ity of the competitors. 
In his own mind he felt 
sure of the prize, and 
hardly attempted to dis- 
guise his expectations. 

The only rivals worth 
a moment’s thought, in 
his opinion, were Ralph 
Anstey and Howard Riv- 
ers. Any other possible 
competitors he dismissed 
as not worthy of being 
taken into consideration 
at all. The general opin- 
ion in the school was 
that Geoffrey was sure to 
win, though the “wish” 
was by no means “father 
to the thought,” for 
Geoffrey was not gener- 
ally popular. 

He was fairly civil to 
the few boys of his own age and standing, but to 
the juniors his manner was harsh and overbear- 
ing, and he was disliked accordingly. The “towns- 
boys,” in particular, he treated with great scorn, 
never losing an opportunity of snubbing or insult- 
ing them. 

These, it should be explained, were boys belong- 
ing to the town of Welminster, and not attached 
to the foundation of the school, but allowed, by 
custom, to attend as day-scholars. Geoffrey Hav- 
ers, and a few more of the seniors, had taken it 
into their heads that this was a matter not of right, 
but of favor, and that their aristocratic selves were 
disgraced by being compelled to associate with the 
townsboys. 

One boy in particular, Herbert Norman, came in 
for a special share of Geoffrey's animosity. 

He was the son of the old parish clerk and 
schoolmaster, who, being now past work, was 
allowed a shelter in the Welminster almshouses, 
and Geoffrey regarded it as a personal indignity 
that a boy living in an almshouse should be en- 
titled to call himself his schoolfellow. To add to 
his annoyance, Norman, who was a clever and 
industrious lad, had made his way into the sixth, 
or highest form, and though one of the youngest 
in the class, managed generally to hold a good 
position. This was gall and wormwood to the 
pride of Geoffrey Havers, and he never lost an 
opportunity to hurt or humble the inoffensive 
townsboy. 

Others imitated his example, and poor Herbert’s 
life was embittered by incessant acts of petty insult. 

He bore them very quietly, but his tormentors 
found an additional offence in his very meekness, 
and strove the harder to wound him, calling him 
“cad” and “coward” for his supposed insensibil- 





ity. 
If any one had told the boys of Welminster 
School that Herbert Norman intended to compete 


* This story received the $500 prize offered for the 
best story for boys in the prize competition, 1884, 


er to practise. 
his way against the stream, increasing the distance 
day by day, till, after a month’s practice, he found 
that he could swim half a mile without injury, 
keeping up a very respectable rate of speed. 
Charlie, meanwhile, ran beside him on the bank, 
timing the performance by the aid of an ancient 
silver watch, which could be relied on to go 
pretty steadily for half an hour or so at a stretch, 
though it could not be implicitly trusted for any 
longer period. Herbert quickly discovered that 
by husbanding his forces, and sustaining a slow 
but steady stroke, he could cover the distance in 
considerably less time than when he attempted a 
greater pace. He therefore practised steadily on 
this principle. . 
These daily practices were known only to the 
two boys themselves, Herbert’s chief reason for 
longing to win the prize being for the sake of 
his father, to whom five pounds, in his present 
condition, would seem a mine of wealth. For 
fear, therefore, of disappointment, he had kept the 
matter a profound secret, and no one, either in the 
school or in the town, had any notion that he in- 
tended to enter for the prize. : 
The morning of the eventful day was occupied 

by various athletic contests, Havers being, as 
might have been anticipated, a frequent winner. 
| Herbert Norman stood aloof, though he felt sure 
| he could have done better in some instances than 
| the actual winners; but he thought it wiser to 
| reserve all his strength for the swimming contest, 
which was to take place at noon. 
| A few minutes before the appointed hour, Squire 
Garthorne rode up on horseback. He drew rein 
amid the expectant crowd, and pulled out of his 
| pocket a blue silk purse, through the open meshes 
| of which could be seen the gleam of gold. 
| ‘Here’s the prize, boys!” he shouted. 
going to have atry for it?” 


“Who's 


Plunging into the water, he made | 


“Stand clear, then, and let’s have a look at 
} you!” 
|" “This way, all who are going in for the swim- 
| ming-race,” said the master who had the direc- 
tion of the sports. The intending competitors 
| gathered in a group, Herbert Norman taking his 
place with the rest. 

“Hallo, youngster!” said Havers. “You had 
better get out of this! Nobody’s wanted here, 
except those who are going to swim.” 

“I am going to swim,” said Herbert, quietly. 

“Wha-at?” exclaimed Havers, thunderstruck. 
“You! Here, Murray,” 





own clique who stood near, “here’s a game! Here’s 
young Almshouses coming out as champion swim- 
*Pon my word, it'd be a charity to let him 


mer! 


addressing one of his | 


ed the Squire. There was a simultaneous plunge, 
and off they went. 

“Good-by, young Almshouses!” sneered Havy- 
ers, and truly it seemed at first as if Herbert would 
be left behind, for the rest went off at their utmost 
| speed, and for the first forty or fifty yards he was 
the hindmost. 

Herbert knew, however, from the experience he 
}had gained in his solitary practising, that their 
| Pace could not be long sustained, and therefore 
| did not hurry himself, but swam on with a quiet, 
| steady stroke. 

At the end of the first hundred yards he was 
encouraged by finding that two of the competitors 
had given up the struggle, and that two more of 
the swimmers had fallen behind him. 

Still he kept steadily 
on, and by the time half 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| win, just to be able to say he’d seen five pounds 


| once in his life.” 

The others laughed, and passed on the joke to 
the rest of the competitors. 

“I say, you fellows!” said Ralph Anstey. 
“Who'll back young Almshouses ?” 

The sneer was received with a general guffaw. 
Poor Herbert was by far the smallest and slight- 
est of the competitors, and his chance looked but 
small against his stronger and heavier rivals. He 
felt that all were against him, and a tear that he 
could not restrain came into his eyes. He turned 
aside to hide it, but not before Geoffrey Havers 
had caught sight of it. 

“Here, I say!” he said, loudly. ‘“Where’s the 
umpire? Almshouses isn’t starting fair. He’s 
taken to the water already !” 

Another shout of laughter followed the coarse 
jest. Herbert made no reply, but for the moment 
he felt that he would even be content to give up 
his own chance of the race, if he could only pre- 
vent Havers winning it. 

At this moment Squire Garthorne, who had been 
speaking to the master in charge, came up and 
glanced keenly over the competitors. ‘What’s 
your name, youngster ?” he said, putting his hand 
on Herbert’s shoulder. 

“Herbert Norman, sir.’”” 

“You must be a plucky little chap, Herbert Nor- 
man, to go in against all these heavy weights. I 
really think you big fellows ought to give this 
chap a few yards start, to equalize matters a bit.” 

“I’m afraid that would be against the rules, 
sir,” replied Havers. ‘Not that it would be likely 
to make much difference!” 

“Well, no,” said the Squire, “I suppose it 
wouldn’t do to make any distinction, or we should 
have to handicap you all round. Off you go, then, 
as soon as you like, and may the best man win!” 

The competitors, ten in number, were speedily 





the course was covered, 
Herbert held the fourth 
piace. 

Geoffrey Havers was 
leading, Ralph Anstey 
following a few yards 
behind, while nearly lev- 
el with him came How- 
ard Rivers. 

All three were doing 
their utmost, but 
strokes were no 


their 
longer 
so long or so steady as 
at first, and it was man- 
ifest that they were be- 
ginning to feel 
much distressed, 


very 
while 
Herbert was swimming 
well within his powers, 
and gaining inch by inch 
upon them. — It 

hard work, for he 
still some yards behind, 
and though he felt con- 
fident he could hold out 
the longest, he began to 
fear that he would not be 
able to recover so much 
ground 
ning-post was reached. 


was 


was 


before the win- 


Ile was sorely tempted 
to risk a spurt, particu- 
larly when he heard the 
Squire shout from the 
bank, “Bravo, all! Well 
done, Norman! 

Well done, my boy!” 
but he resisted tie temptation. 

He knew that his rivals had forced the pace too 
much to be able to sustain it to the end, and he 
determined that, come what would, he would 
maintain his steady stroke, and reserve his strength 
for the final struggle. 

The three in front had also heard the Squire's 
cheer, and learned from it that the despised towns- 
boy was close behind them. With one accord, 
they put forth their utmost speed. In a few 
strokes they gained slightly, but their advantage 
was but temporary. 

When three-parts of the course were completed, 
Geoffrey Havers was still leading, but only by a 
few feet. Behind him came Herbert Norman, now 
neck and neck with Rivers. Ralph Anstey, com- 
pletely exhausted, had dropped far behind. 

Herbert now ventured to increase his speed, and 
was delighted to find that he drew away from Riv- 
ers with perfect ease, and was slowly but steadily 
gaining on Havers. 

Again the Squire’s hearty voice was heard. 
“Well done, young Norman! Stick to it, lad; 
you'll beat ’em yet!” and the ery was echoed by 
a number of his school-fellows, running on the 
| opposite bank. 

Havers started as if an adder had stung him, 
}and put on a last frantic spurt, but he had ex- 
hausted his strength, and in a few more strokes 
| Herbert passed him. 
| Herbert was now putting forth all his energies, 
and gaining ground at evefy stroke, while his two 
competitors were so much distressed that it seemed 
| doubtful whether they would even be able to reach 
|the end of the course. At the last bend of the 
river, they came in sight of the umpire’s boat, 
which was not more than thirty yards distant. 
| The race was now a certainty for Herbert. Only 
| a few more strokes, and the prize would be his. 
Joyful thoughts of victory—of the Squire’s ap- 


young 











| “I,” “And I,” “And I,” shouted a number of | stripped, and ranged in line on a raft, from which proval and the astonishment of his schoolfellows ; 


| eager voices, 


they were to start. “Are you ready ? Go!” shout- 


'and the delight of his dear old father when he 
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should place the five pounds in his hand—began 
to crowd into his mind. 
What was that: 


I’m sinking!” 


But hark! 
“Help! 

Herbert paused for a moment, but then pressed 
on at his best speed. 


A cry from Havers, 


Perhaps it was only a ruse to delay him, and if 
not, it was no business of his. 

Havers wouldn't have turned back to help him. 

But again the ery came, and this time there was 
no mistaking the tone of agony and deadly fear. 

“Help! for God’s sake, help!” 

Herbert remembered to have heard that Havers 
was subject to cramp, and the river where they 
were was very deep and strong. 

And yet, why should he peril his hard-won vic- 


tory for the sake of one who had never done him | 


anything but evil? 

“Serve him right,” he thought; “a little fright 

will do him good. His friend Rivers can’t be far 
I dare say he’ll be in plenty of time to 
save him.” 

But then a terrible thought flashed across him, 
“Suppose he should not be in time? Shall I let 
my enemy perish for the sake of a paltry race? 
What pride or pleasure could there be in a prize so 
won?” And then, by a revulsion of feeling, it 
seemed to him that there could be a delight in sav- 


behind. 


ing Havers, beyond any other person, because he 
was his enemy. 

Instantly he turned to swim in the opposite 
direction, and saw to his horror that there could 
be no help from Rivers, for he had given up the 
struggle and turned to meet the boat which was 
following with the clothes of the competitors 

If he should be too late! 
himself now. 


There was no sparing 
His heart throbbed, and his veins 
seemed as if they would burst with the energy of 
his strokes. 

He hated himself for the hesitation which had 
lost so many precious moments. In all his hard- 
est practice, in his most frantic spurts, he had 
never swum as he was swimming now. 

“Oh, that | may be in time!” he thought. 

Ile was in time, but with not a second to spare. 
With a despairing ery, Havers was on the point 
as he reached him, but Herbert 
succeeded in holding his head to the surface. 


of sinking just 


Fortunately Herbert knew by hearsay the best 
method of rescuing a drowning person, and pro- 
ceeded to put it in practice. ‘Throwing himself 
over on his back, and holding Havers’ head just 
out of water, he maintained that position until the 
boat reached them. 

It was hard work, for he was already much ex- 
hausted by his previous exertions, but he suc- 
ceeded in holding up Havers, until the Squire and 
had the with 
breathless anxiety, came up to lend a helping 
hand. 


others, who watched occurrence 


For some minutes Geotlrey remained insensible, 


and Herbert began to fear that his help had been 
too late. 
After a moment or two, however, a shade of 


color came back into his face, and his eyes slowly 
“Am I safe 
“T thought 


“And drowned you certainly would have been, 


opened. he asked, with a shudder. 


1 was —drowning.” 


my lad,” said the old Squire, “but for this boy, 
who, with God's blessing, saved you.” 

Havers looked at Norman. 

“Norman! You—saved—me 

Ile closed his eyes again. The general atten- 


tion was now devoted to rubbing down and re- 
both Norman and Hay- 
ers being so exhausted that they could hardly 


clothing the competitors 


have dressed themselves without assistance. 
Havers was very silent during this process, but 
when it was completed be turned to Herbert, and 
said, in a shamefaced sort of way, 
“Would vou mind shaking hands with me ?” 
“With all my heart,” said Herbert. 
The two exchanged a hearty grip, and then, 
preceded by the Squire on his horse, and accom- 


panied by a shouting and laughing crowd of ex- 


cited school-fellows, they returned to the starting- | 


point, where the rest of the school was assembled. 

Before they had quite reached it, a whisper 
went round from one to another, and suddenly, 
without Herbert found himself 
caught up on the shoulders of the crowd, and car- 
ried in in triumph, while his school-mates cheered, 


any warning, 


and a brass band, which had been bespoken by 
Havers, with the idea that their performance would 
grace his own victory, struck up, “dee the con- 
The Squire waited till their 
performance was concluded, and then, holding up 
his hand for silence, took the silk purse out of his 


quering hero comes.” 


pocket, and spoke, at the top of his cheery voice. 
“Well, lads, I told you before we began that I 
hoped the best man would win, though I must own 
I didn’t expect to find him in the youngest and 
smallest of the competitors. 
“Tt has been a very good race, but none of the 
rest had a chance ag 





gainst my young friend here, 
who deserves credit for as good a bit of swimming 
as I have seen for many a day, and not less credit 
for turning back, within a short distance from the 
winning-post, to help a friend in need. But for his 
pluck and presence of mind, it would have gone 
hard witb our other friend here, who made a very 
plucky fight of it, but very nearly went to the 
bottom at last. 

“When you say your prayers to-night, my lad,” 
he added, gravely laying his hand on Havers’s 
shoulder, “don’t forget to thank God for havy- 
ing in His mercy saved you from a very great 
peril. And under Him, thank your young friend 


| here. If he had shown less skill and presence of 


| mind, you would not have been among us now. | 


However, I didn’t come here to sermonize. Ilere 
is the prize, and I give it with special pleasure, for 
| it has been fairly and gallantly won, though the 
| Winner never passed the post. As for your other 
| achievement, my boy, your own conscience will 
be your best reward, but if ever you need a friend, 
| you have one in Roger Garthorne. Now, then, 
before I say ‘Good-by,’ boys, let us have three 
| good cheers for Herbert Norman.” 

| Herbert was the hero of the day. His unex- 
pected victory and plucky rescue of his persecutor 
| had raised him to the pinnacle of popular favor. 
Havers was very quiet for the rest of the after- 
noon, and held aloof as much as possible from 
the general jollity. 





“I say, Jarvis,” remarked one fifth-form boy to 
| another, “isn’t old Havers cut up about losing the 

| swimming-match ?” 

| “Served him right,” said the boy addressed; ‘I 
only hope it may take a little of the conceit out of 
him. He wouldn’t have minded so much if it had 

| been any of the other fellows, but to be beaten by 
that little Norman is more than he can bear.” 

| “A good job, too,” replied the other, “for the 
way Havers and two or three more of the sixth- 

form have served Norman is abominable. If I 
| had been in his place, I should have been very 
much inclined to leave Havers alone, and let him 
| get out as best he could.” And a good many 
| more expressed the same opinion. 
| So matters stood till the middle of the next day, 
when, the majority of the school, including Havers 
and Norman, being assembled in the playground, 
| one of the senior masters suddenly made his ap- 
| pearance among them. 
| All crowded round in eager expectation, for they 
knew that the paper he held in his hand was the 
list of those who had gained prizes in the examina- 
tions. 

Slowly he read out the list, the lower classes 
first. At last the sixth form was reached, and 
amid breathless silence, he read ont,— 

“Prize, Herbert Norman. Second, Geoffrey 
Havers.” All eyes were turned on Geoffrey, to 
see how he would take this new defeat. To the 
surprise of all, he flung up his cap in the air, and 
with an unmistakable look of pleasure on his 
face, shouted, “Hurrah! Three cheers for Herbert 
Norman !” 

The cheers were given, and then Havers contin- 
ued, “Look here, you fellows; I’ve been wanting 
to say something ever since the swimming-race, 
and this makes it easier to say it. It isn’t exactly 
pleasant, when you’ve been calling anybody a 
| ‘cad’ and ‘coward,’ and that sort of thing, to find 
that the real cad and coward was yourself, but 
that’s just what I have done. When a fellow is 
as near death as I was yesterday, all sorts of queer 
thoughts come into his head; and let me tell you, 
in that one awful minute nothing seemed to trou- 
| ble me so much as the way I'd treated Norman 

here, and when I think that he, of all fellows, was 
| the one to save my life, I haven’t words to say all 
| I feel aboutit. I made up my mind from the first 
that 1 would beg his pardon publicly, but I 
} couldn’t screw up my courage till now, though I 

have been begging his pardon in my heart. 

“Now, as for the sixth-form prize, I am heartily 
| pleased that Norman should have won it. I own, 
in my stupid conceit, I thought I was sure of it, 
|} and so I did of the swimming-prize, and Norman 
| has beaten me in both. And now—it isn’t nice to 
}eat humble-pie, but while one is about it, it may 
as well be done thoroughly—I hope we shall never 
have any more of that caddish feeling, which I 
was the first to start, about collegers being better 
than townsboys. ‘Townsboy or not, there isn’t a 
fellow in the school that we ought to be more 
proud of than Herbert Norman. And now let’s 
give him one cheer more!” 

Poor Herbert hardly knew which way to look, 
but he held out his hand to Havers, who grasped 
it so hard as to make him wince, and others of the 
sixth-form, including some who had been his chief 
persecutors, also pressed forward to shake hands 
| with him. It was clear that henceforth Herbert’s 
| troubles among his school-fellows were over. 
When the bigger fellows had had their turn, Her- 
bert’s little brother stole up to him and placed his 

hand in his, saying,— 
| “Dear old Herbert, I’m so glad of your vic- 
| tory !” 

“Nay, Charlie,’ 
than victory!” 


| 








said Herbert, “this is better 


+e 


EASTERN BEGGARS. 


Here in rich and happy America we know noth- 
ing of begging as it is practised in less favored 
lands. To know this disagreeable experience in all 
| its fulness, we must cross the ocean and travel in 
| Ireland, Spain, Italy, but more especially Asia; 
| then we shall be less inclined to complain at our 
| few home-made mendicants. 

Here is a description of what a recent traveller 
was forced to encounter from professional beggars 
in northern Persia: 

“On leaving my caravanserai,” he says, “I 
thought I was rid of the mendicants and dervishes 
who had beset me, but I soon discovered my mis- 
| take. Taking short cuts across the fields, they 
| had posted themselves at different points of van- 
| tage along the narrow path, from which they not 

only recommenced their importunities, but almost 
made use of physical force to arrest my horse. 
“There were dervishes with beards stained of a 
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fiery-red color, and wearing queer conical hats, 
who, if they did not regularly belong to the how1- 
ing sect of Constantinople, most decidedly showed 
themselves qualified for admission to it by the fash- 
ion in which they yelled, screamed and groaned, 
exhorting me in the name of the blessed Ali, and 
the Imams Hassan and Hussein, not forgetting 
Haziret Abass, and many other holy people, to 
give them charity. 

“Then there were the old, the blind, and the 
lame—men, women, and children—hanging on to 
my stirrup, and seizing my bridle. 
horribly deformed, and it seemed marvellous that 
they should have undergone such apparently fright- 
ful disasters as were necessary to reduce them 
to their then present mutilated condition, and yet 
continue to exist. They seemed to consider that 
in my supposed quality of hadji on my way to 
Meshed I must be bursting with the desire to dis- 
tribute all my worldly property to the first comers 
who might think fit to ask me for it.” 


o~ 
or 
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IN AN OLD GARDEN. 


Three giant fir-trees reach their arms 
To shade this quiet garden plot, 
And here and there a fragrant knot 

Ot roses tempts the buzzing swarms, 


Amid a host of alien weeds 
Spring faces of familiar blooms 
Which, breathing stories in perfumes, 
Seem ghosts of some forgotten seeds, 


The creeping vine, its tendrils round 
The crooked rows of untrimmed box, 
Forsaken now, methinks it knocks 

To gain admittance to the ground. 


All, all is waste and desolate,— 
The blowing firs are full of grief, 
The blue-bird hidden by a leaf 

Sings sorrowfully to his mate. 

The seattere 
Thei 


ter 





1 flowers alone are gay: 
ragrance tills the gentle wind, 
And I, grown drowsy, dream and tind 
The long forgotten yesterday. 
F. D. SHERMAN. 
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Some were | 





| ing of all kinds of evil things coming down upon a 
man who desecrates the Sabbath. It’s bad, I know. 
but then we're not going to take any part in it, and 

| I declare I don’t believe Mayberry thinks he’s doing 

| wrong. He knows some one will sell to the negroes 
if he doesn’t. 
| training. 


You see, he’s never had any religious 


“He sells liquor, too, in his grocery? 
Evlyn. 

“Yes, but he deals it out to his customers himself. 
| When I first set in with him, I told him he’d better 
not trust me with it. He stared, and said he had 
never heard I was too fond of liquor. I told him it 
was my hatred to it that made me say that. I've 
never been told to sell a dram to a customer.” 

For the next month all went well. Will was so 
industrious, capable and courteous that Mr. Mayber- 
ry congratulated himself upon having secured such 
good help. 

Then came the first test. 

“What did you mean to-day, Will,” said Mayberry, 
harshly, “by showing Mrs. Garnet the faded line in 
the foldings of that piece of chintz? 
made me sell it to her below cost.” 

“She’d have seen it for herself, Mr. Mayberry,” 
answered Will, surprised at this attack, “as soon as 
she unfolded the chintz. I didn’t suppose you intend- 
ed putting a full price on a line of damaged goods.’ 

“Don’t suppose any more such nonsense, then. 
She doesn’t live here. She’d have been fifty miles 
away before she found the goods were damaged. I 
bought them for good, and somebody’s bound to make 
up my losses. All you have to remember, young 
man, is that the goods are marked at such and such a 
price, and it isn’t your business to look for flaws, and 
open customers’ eyes to ’em. You needn’t look so 
downcast, Will. You suit me very well generally, 
my boy, but you mustn’t be so green another time. 
Trade is trade.” 

If Mr. Mayberry had been a harsh, fault-finding 
employer, this lesson of chicanery would have re- 
volted Will Evlyn’s sense of rectitude. But he was 
a genial, kind-hearted man, who treated his clerk 
with actual affection. Will liked him extremely, and 
would have done anything to win his approval—per- 


asked Mrs. 


The old cat 
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| 
THE YOUNG STORE-KEEPER. 


“T hear you want a clerk, Mr. Mayberry. I thought 
perhaps I might suit.” 

“Eh, what’s that?’ The busy shop-keeper half | 
turned from the hogshead of sugar he was shovelling 
into boxes and barrels, for this little country store | 
dealt in groceries as well as dry goods. | 

“What, is that you, Will Evlyn? Want a place, | 
eh? Didn’t know your mother would let you come 
among publicans and sinners for work. Why didn’t 
you try among the ‘faithful’ ?” 

A hot flush rose to the boy’s face, but he merely 
repeated his question,— 

“Will you give me employment? 
hand, and am a good accountant.” 
“Oh, I keep my own accounts. 
anybody else’s hands. But I do want a good sales- 
man and general help. If you’re a sharp, ‘cute lad at 
making bargains in my interest, I don’t mind trying 
you for a week or so. Time enough then to talk of a 

permanent engagement.” 

“Thank you, sir. When must I begin my work?” 

“Right off. Take off your coat and shovel out this 
dry sugar, until you come to the heavy wet. The dry 
is sample sugar, and we’ve got to doctor a big heap 
of the wet stuff with it, to get the lot off. I’ve been 
awfully cheated this time, and somebody’s bound to 
pay for it.” 

Will did not quite understand the man’s meaning, 
but he set to work witha will. There was arun of 
custom that day, and Mr. Mayberry was delighted 
with his new clerk. 

“Such a nice, genteel boy!” he said to his wife that 
night. “I tell you, Widow Evlyn must be hard run 
that she took that boy from school, and started him 
in the streets to look for work. 
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I write a fair 


Don’t trust ’em in 


Heard she was going 
to send him to college. 

Mrs. Evlyn had dreamed of a promising future for 
her bright son. But her small means had been in- 
vested for her by a friend in one of those speculations 
which promise fortunes, and work out ruin. She had 
been left penniless. 

“T shall get next to nothing the first month, mother,” 
said Will, a week or so after he set in with Mr. May- 
berry; “only ten dollars. But then if I suit, and I’m 
determined to suit, I’m to be paid thirty dollars. Mr. 
Mayberry seems so kind, too. 
tainly, but that isn’t his fault. I'll try my best to 
please him. I'll do everything I’m told.” 

“Everything right and honest, Will. Yes, I’m sure 
you will. I can’t say I like the place for you; there 
are so many temptations to dishonesty in trading, 
particularly the kind of trading carried on by Mr. 
Mayberry. You’re very young, my boy, to have the 
strength of your principles tested as they are going 
to be. How will you bear it? Will you fail, or be 
strong?” 

“How can you ask such a question, mother inter- 
rupted Will, hotly. “Surely you can’t think it will 
be hard for me to avoid a mean, dishonest act. Why, 
what kind of an opinion have you of me, when you 
think I’m going down like a card-house before the 
first opportunity of cheating some poor old woman 
out of a few ounces of sugar or coffee. O mother, I 
thought you knew me better!” 

His mother shook her head. 

“I’m not afraid of open dishonesty, Will. But in 
trade there are a thousand ways of glossing over the 
truth if it’s damaging. But you must learn for your- 
self, and battle for yourself, too. You have been 
taught the right principles.” 

“Yes, mother. I've told Mr. Mayberry I couldn't 
work on Sundays. You know his shop is open until 
noon on the Sabbath. He was just as kind as could 
be about it. Says if I suit him in other ways, he 
won't make that the reason for parting with me. 
He'll attend to the store himself that day. It’s the 


Rather coarse, cer- 
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only time the plantation negroes have for coming into 
town to make their purchases, or Mr. Mayberry 
would shut up shop on Sunday if he could, he says.” 


haps nothing openly sinful; but after this chintz epi- 
sode he more than once passed the stern barrier of 
rectitude, and day by day the clamors of his con- 
science grew less importunate. 

Yet he tried to reason himself into a belief that he 
had not fallen back one inch in his Christian profes- 
sion. He attended church regularly. He did not 
cheat customers in words, though a deceptive silence 
sometimes did the work just as effectually. He never 
sold liquor, and yet he would laugh heartily at the 
jests of the old topers who spent every dime at May- 
berry’s whiskey-barrels. Inch by inch, his righteous 
disgust for vice wore away, leaving him helpless 
against the first fierce temptation to actual wrong- 
doing. 

“If old Mose Higgins isn’t coming yonder with two 
wagons and a powerful load of cotton!” exclaimed 
Mr. Mayberry one Saturday morning as he was pre- 
paring to mount his horse at the store-door. 

“Now isn’t this a piece of bad luck! Here IT am 
obliged to go to W—— to take up that note to-day by 
one o’clock, and it’s a good ten miles bad road. There 
isn’t a man in Brierton can get even with that old 
rascal in a bargain but me, and it takes hours of jaw- 
ing even then. Look here, Will, make as good a 
trade with the old scamp as you can. Just remember 
that no money’s to go out of the shop. Make him 
take his pay in trade. He mustn’t be allowed to take 
his cotton to Gibbs’ store whatever you do. T'll bet 
fifty to one that cotton’s been stolen from Col. Marks's 
gin! but that’s nothing to us, only it will make him 
more disposed to sell.”’ 

*T’ll do all I can, sir,” answered Will. 

“Then you’ll be sure to make a good trade. You're 
as sharp as anybody, Will, if you gave yourself a 
chance. Good-by. To-day will show me what stuff 
you’re made of.” 

He rode off, leaving Will with an uneasy sense of 
responsibility. 

The wagon stopped at the door. 

*“Halloa, young massa!”’ cried out Mose, a cunning- 
looking old negro. ‘Whar’s de boss? Me and my 
son Sam done brung a fine load cotton. Mass May- 
berry he promised to take all I’d bring, and gib me 
fust price.” 

‘‘He’s not here, but I’m to weigh your cotton and 
make the trade. What do you ask for it?”’ 

“Well, Mr. Gibbs down yander offered me twenty 
dollars, but it’s wurf more. Anyway I promised, and 
I comed here fust.” 

“Very well, Mose. Come in and look at the new 
patent plough we've got, and a lot of cheap blankets 
and bacon. Sam, we’ve got a suit that will just suit 
you to go courting in.” 

“Sam aint a plumb fool, I reckon,” grumbled old 
Mose. “He aint twenty year old yet, and he’s got to 
arn de salt he eats ’fore he talks ’bout courtin’ and 
sich trash.” 

Sam’s black face grew like midnight at this speech 
of his father’s, and he muttered something under his 
breath. They came into the store, and then the hag- 
gling began. Will grew desperate when he saw that 
old Mose was not willing to take anything he offered 
in trade. Money was what he wanted. 

Will knew that in a case of that kind liquor was his 
employer’s strong persuader. The seller would be plied 
with whiskey until he became tractable, and old 
Mose, in spite of his cunning, was one of the great 
est drunkards in the country. What was he to do? 
Was that fine load of cotton to be carried to Gibbs’ 
and triumphantly deposited in his warehouse? 

“Well, young massa, seein’ as how we can’t trade 
to-day nohow, I must be trabblin’ to Mr. Gibbs. 
Come on, Sam.” 

“Stop a moment.”? Will's good angel deserted him 
but he tried to use a wretched subterfuge with his 
conscience. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Uncle Mose. Take a tumbler 
and get a drink out of that barrel, you and Sam, and 
then we'll talk the matter over.” 

“T didn’t give it to them,” he kept weakly saying te 
himself. 

Of course Mose took a drink of a whole tumbler 











Mrs. Evlyn said nothing. 
“Now, mother, you are borrowing trouble at the 
| mere mention of Sunday work. I know you’re think. | 


full of raw spirits, and Sam almost as much. In 3 
few minutes he renewed the dram, and under its in- 
fluence the cotton was secured for what Will knew 
to be half its value. 
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Sam began to grow restive. 
chase the new suit as a part of his share of the profits, 
and saw that he was missing the opportunity. 

“You sha’n’t hab no new suit!” cried his father. 

But I shill! Cotton’s much mine as yourn, I guess. 
Who holped you git it out Col. Marks’s gin?” 

Old Mose, half-drunk as he was, was terrified at 
this imprudent revelation. With a sharp “Hush!” 
he put his hand over Sam’s mouth. Will heard, and 
his heart began to sink within him, but he pretended 
to be very busy in the store. | 

So the cotton was really stolen after all? 

The drunken brawl! continued. At last Mose cried 
out,— 

“Gib Sam de suit, young massa, and me a bottle ob 
whiskey, and that'll close de trade. I'll take de lot 
ob bacon and coffee and sugar we bargained for.” 

“Draw your bottle of whiskey while I put up the 
suit,” said Will, disgusted with himself, and every- 
thing around him. 

The whiskey was drawn, and Mose and Sam drunk- 
Will, more wretched than he 
had ever been before, in spite of his bargain, packed 
the cotton in the warehouse, a job which kept him 
very busy until the return of Mr. Mayberry about 
sunset. 

“That’s an awful business at Miles Fork,” he said, 
abruptly, as he dismounted. 

“Poor old Mose, drunk, as usual, I suppose, got into 
afight with Sam. Sam says in wrestling his father 





er than usual, rode off, 





fell out the wagon, and the wheel ran over him. Any 
way he’s lying there stone dead, and all mashed up. I | 
declare, it's the most sickening sight I ever saw. | 
You've got the cotton, I see. Glad you did. Why, 
what makes you so white, boy? and you’re tre eed 
like a leaf.” 

“Yes, sir,” he cried, ‘‘there’s your cotton, and it’s 
stolen cotton, for I heard them say so. And I gave 
those wretches the drink which has killed one 
of them. O my God! can I ever, ever be forgiven?” 

“Come, don’t take on so,” said Mayberry. “You're 
not a bit to blame. They’d have got liquor some- 
where.” 

“One thing I ean do!” cried Will, starting to his 


poor 


feet. “I will go to Col. Marks and tell him what I 
heard. Let him come and take his cotton.” 


*You’ve bouglit it with my goods.” 


very angry. 


Mayberry was 
**Who’s to pay me for my loss?” 

“You owe me more than a month’s wages,” said 
Will. “Take it, for heaven’s sake, sir, and let me 
make what returns I can. No use to try and stop me. 
I’m determined.” 

He hurried out and informed Col. Marks as soon 
us was possible. He lost his situation with Mr. May- 
berry, but secured a better one. A wealthy planter 
employed him as general manager, and in his new 
place he is not exposed to such grave temptations as 
he had found in the village store. Wiil Evlyn had 
learned the full measure of his own weakuess. 


tor 


FINAL GOOD. 


God's plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold; 
e must not tear the close shut leaves apart— 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet with sandals loose may rest, 
Where we shall clearly Know and understand, 
I think that we will say, “God knew the best.” 


or 


For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES IN A BOG. 


My adventure happened while we were “digging 
gum” round Maniwanki Luke, far up the Gatineau 
River; and if this sketch should happen to catch the 
eye of my old-time comrade in the spruce-gum_ busi 
ness, Beze McKinny,—now in the lumber trade at 
Montreal,—he will not fail to recall that day’s adven- 
tures, with other memories of our old “den,” there 
at the head of the lake. 

The “den” was our camp, or hut, which we had 
built between two high, steep rocks, that stood ten or 
a dozen feet apart a little way from the shore. 

Over these rocks we had made a roof of poles and 
sheets of spruce bark, to keep out the rain. On the 
back side we piled old logs, one upon another, and on 
the front side we stood up other logs, leaving just a 
small doorway. 

It was a queer house, but it was a warm one, and that 
was the important thing with us. For this was no 
later than the 25th or 26th of April, and there was 
still some snow in the woods and ice in the lake. 
We had come up the river on the ice a fortnight be- 
fore, drawing a half-barrel of cenchors and two hams, 
by way of supplies, on a “toboggan.” 

This is the best time of year for digging gum, and 
it is easier, too, going up a river on the ice than to 
pull up in a canoe against the current. Besides, the 
moose flies and mosquitoes have not yet come, and it 
is also better going about in the woods mornings on 
the frozen snow crust. 

We intended to stay a month in the woods,—till 
into May,—when the ice would be out and the sap 
starting in the trees. Then we could peel a large 
spruce, make a canoe of the bark, and take our gum 
in it down to Ottawa, and thence send it to Montreal, 
where we had been promised two shillings (fifty 
cents) a pound for it. 

It was by no means a pleasure trip, but hard work 
every day. We hoped to bring out three hundred 
pounds of clean gum—ready for chewing. 

Beze and I were in this business for four years. It 
was always an object with us to get into new terri- 
tory, where other ‘“‘gummers,” or lumbermen, had 
not been. 

From our den, at the head of the lake, we were 
now making daily trips into the dense spruce forest 
in all directions. Such jaunts give one a wonderful 
appetite, and we began to see that our ham and 
crackers would hardly last a month at the rate we 
were using them. 

“We must take a day and try to shoot something,” 
Beze had been saying now for three or four evenings, 
and one morning we loaded our guns and set off to 
hunt. 

Thus far we had seen nothing in the way of game, 
except once in a while a little, poor spruce partridge, 
—though we had several times heard bears at night. 
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bits there, if not deer, we struck off for it ata ven- 


| ture. 
| 


After going for an hour or two through the thick | 
woods, we came out on a great open marsh,—instead 
of a swamp,—hundreds of acres in extent. It was 
frozen over, but had tufts and bunches of dry bog- 
grass and cat-tails sticking up through the ice; and | 
here and there, too, were old drift stumps and logs, 
stranded about little island-like clumps of gray alder 
and bearberry bushes. 

Far across this dreary tract we could see the lake | 
in the distance. It did not look like much of a place 
for game, but we thought we would keep on till we 
reached the lake, now that we had started for it. 

Half or three-quarters of a mile out on the marsh 
we came upon an open stream, running through it, 
which looked black and deep, and was perhaps fifty 
or sixty feet wide; and just then we heard the faint, 
far-off cry of a wild gouse. 

“Geese!” exclaimed Beze. ‘Where are they?” 

We stared around, and as we did so, my eye caught 
sight of them, far away on the southern horizon, a 
large flock, flying in correct triangle. 

“They’re going north!” cried Beze. “They’ve been | 
flying all night. We can call’em down. Get out of 
sight and let’s try it!” 

A little way off lay a drift pine, about the great 
roots of which stood a clump of dry rushes. We 
dived in amongst these, beside the roots, and then be- 
gan to shout and scream in imitation of geese: 

Quark—quar—quar—quark ! | 

Quonk—quonk—quonk ! 

Quark—quar—quar—quark ! 

The flock was sweeping on in steady, grand flight, 
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with now and then a word from the leading gander: 
quonk—quonk ! 

At first our cries seemed to produce no effect on 
them; and for my own part I was not surprised, for 
we made but a poor imitation. 

As they came nearer, we redoubled our screams, 
and now saw that they heard us. The orderly trian- 
gle bent into a curve, and instead of keeping steadily 
on, the flock swept round in a great circle and came 
nearer and lower. 

“Keep it up!” exclaimed Beze. 

We quarked ourselves hoarse. But the geese, thir- 
ty or forty of them, were now all answering us. 
Twice they flew round the marsh, lower and nearer 
each time, till at last they ceased to flap their wings 
and sailed slowly over us, with their long necks 
craned out and their heads on one side, looking down 
for their quarking friends—not twenty yards off! 
When they saw their mistake, and espied us crouch- 
ing there by the log, so close to them, the flapping 
and noise they made in their haste to get away was 
terrific! 

But they were too late. Beze fired. Two out of 
the flock fell into a clump of cat-tails, while a third, 
flapping heavily downward with one disabled wing, 
came to the ice at a distance of twenty or thirty rods, 
and ran to hide itself in a tuft of grass. 

Beze dropped his gun and gave chase after this last 
one; and by the time I had picked up the two which 
had fallen among the cat-tails, he was coming back 
with the wounded goose. Suddenly, above the noise 
the goose made, I heard him shout to me,— 

“What’s that? Look there!” he cried, 
out across the bog. 

Turning to look, I saw a rather large gray animal 
at a distance, bounding away along the open stream. 
It looked larger—longer, at least—than the largest 
dog I have ever It scoured away down the 
stream, and went out of sight in some bushes half a 
mile off. 

“Was that a wolf?” said I, as Beze came up. 

“T don’t know,” said he, “maybe. It came out of 
that little bush island, right off there by the stream. 
*Twas the noise we and the geese made that started 
him out—and no wonder.” 

“Got a den there, perhaps,”’ said I. 

We started for the bush-island. It was just a knoll 
in the bog, beside the stream. A pine had once 


pointing 


seen. 





But there was another lake five or six miles to the 


vortheastward, where there was said to be an exten- | 


| grown on top of the knoll. The stub still stood there, 


| utes. 


| would take it. 











He wished to pur- a | sive swam sive swamp, and as Beze thought there might be rab. | We onal about the bushes a moment, then went up 


to the stub. 

From it on the side next to the stream, there was a 
smooth path down to the open water; and all about | 
the stump lay scattered bits and wads of brown fur, | 
with here and there a bone, or a foot with webbed | | 
toes. Between two roots of the stub, which branched | 
off on the side of it next to the path, there was a hole 
as large as one’s body, leading down beneath the 
stump. | 

“This is his place!’ exclaimed Beze. ‘And those | 
are otters’ feet and toes. But I didn’t know a wolf | 
caught otters before. See the wads of fur.” 

As we stood looking about the stuiap, there sud- 
denly begun, down under it, the drollest squeaking 
noise that I ever heard; a queer, guttural queak, 
queak, queak, as if first from one throat, then another; 
and it continued in a droll way. 

“Little pup-wolves, maybe,” Beze said. But it did 
not sound much like the noises I supposed young 
wolves would make. 

We thrust sticks into the hole, and the squeaking 
ceased for a time; but began again after a few min- 


“Let’s have ’em out, whatever they are!” Beze ex- 
claimed; and we fell to work to enlarge the hole down 
into the burrow, by cutting off the roots of the stub. 
But we had only one small hatchet to work with. 
First Beze would hack till his arm ached; then I 


We worked there for more than three hours, and 
at last hacked off the roots all round, and poked the 
stub over, disclosing quite a large hole. 

There seemed to be a pretty capacious den beneath 
the stump; but with poles we could now prod into it, 
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and when we poked to one side, we could hear the 
creatures chatter their teeth and scurry round to the 
other side. We had glimpses of them, too, and they 
did not seem to be very large. 

Beze then got down with the gun into the hole. 
But that did not work well; for he was in his own 
light, and I suppose that he did not quite like the 
chattering they made. 

On getting out, he declared that the animals were 
either beaver or otter, and we then concluded that 
this was their own proper den, and that ihe wolf had 
been there watching for them. 

At length we secured one of the animals. It was 
an otter, sleek and glossy, with deep, chestnut-brown 
fur and an inordinately thick tail. 

After a time we secured the others—five in all. 
There seemed to be no more in the hole, and gath- 
ering up our prizes, we began to think what next was 
to be done. It was time, for the sun had set, and twi- 
light was coming on. We had spent the whole after- 
noon there. 

One cracker apiece was all we had eaten since 
morning; and when we at last reached our hut and I 
threw my load down, I was so faint and tired that it 
seemed as if I could not have gone another half-mile 
to save my life. 

The day had been so filled with adventures that we 
were hardly looking for anything more. Butamost 
unwelcome skirmish was still in store for us. After 
throwing down our loads, we sat resting for some 
minutes. Beze then got up and went to pull away 
the logs that we had stood up before our open door- 
way on leaving that morning. 

When he stirred those logs, alow but unmistakably 
ugly growl greeted him from inside our house. It 
startled and frightened us both, for it was now quite 
dark. 

“What is that?” Beze exclaimed, nny in 
haste from the black doorway. 

“A bear, like enough,” said I. 

We picked up hatchet and gun in a twinkling and 
stood on our defence. 

But the creature did not come out, though it 
growled steadily now. We soon decided that it could 
not be a bear. I then threw in chips and stones, hop- 
ing to draw it out where Beze could fire at it; but it 
would not come out. 

At length we kindled a fire in front, so that the 


}a stone a few yards off. 


the first sound of the morning 
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“Take a sais * said Beze, “and go round on the 
back side and punch in between the logs.’ 

I went round, as directed, and fell to punching 
through into the hut; and after a few thrusts, I 
heard Beze tire. 


Running round, pole in hand, behold there lay a 
blackish gray animal in the doorway. It was rather 
larger than an otter, and had very short, stout legs, 

| with claws as large as a bear’s; and altogether, for a 





beast of that size, it was an ugly animal to look at. 
We decided that it must be a carcajou. 

The brute had eaten up our ham to the last scrap— 
a loss for which we felt but poorly repaid by its skin. 

Either the second or third morning after, we were 
wakened by hearing a strange noise outside our camp, 
and on looking out, saw another carcajou, sitting on 
The noise it made was 
neither a growl nor a squeak, but seemed to issue 
from deep down in its throat. Beze took the 
and shot it where it sat. 

Since then I have heard hunters say that these car 
cajous always live in pairs, and that if you trap or 
shoot one, the other will be sure to come round to the 
spot where its mate was killed before many days. 


gun 
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For the Companion, 


THE SPARROW IN AMERICA. 


Chirp! chirp! chirp! Twitter! twitter-chirrup! 

Familiar sounds are these, as they herald the first 
streaks of early morning light. Sounds sadly missed 
for twelve successive dawns upon the Atlantic, where 
and the last sound at 
night was the ceaseless scream of the northwest wind 
through the rigging. 

For a few moments after waking for the first time 
American soil, I fancied myself at home again, 
with the sparrows chirping and twittering under my 
window. 

On going into the street, 


on 


there was the sparrow 


just as I had left him in England, but, if such a thing 


be possible, just a trifle more audacious and self-assert 
ing, and evidently master of the situation in Ameri- 
ca, just in England. In the. struggle for 
existence, the pigeon, though so much larger a bird, 
has no chance against the sparrow. I saw one of 
these little marauders drive away a pigeon which had 


as he is 


just settled itself to feed, and help himself to the 


banquet as coolly as if it belonged to him. 

During a visit to the Navy Yard, at Charlestown, 
Mass., Twas much struck with the number of spar- 
rows that swarmed all over the place, and was told 
that they had succeeded in ejecting the native birds, 
and establishing themselves in their place. Indeed, 
my guide expressed his opinion that if the American 
eagle were to settle in Boston Common, the sparrows 
would drive him out. ‘They would certainly try, and 
very probably would succeed. 

Opinions vary greatly in England respecting the 
value of the sparrow, seen from an agricultural point 
of view. 

In many respects he is an intolerable nuisance. He 
builds his nest in all sorts of places. He has not the 
least idea of economy in nest-making, but stuffs any 
umount of leaves, hay, wood, string, rags, ete., into 
any nook that may take his fancy. 

Ivy, when well-grown, is always filled with spar 
row nests, but in cities his favorite spot is the water 
pipe or gutter on the house-roofs, so as to choke them 
when the rain falls. Weare obliged to protect the 
upper openings of these pipes with wire cages, and 
even though this precaution be taken, a wise 
holder will have his roof-pipes 


house 
and gutters carefully 
examined as soon as the leaves are off the trees. 

In the autumn the turns his attention to 
the peas, and devours them with exasperating adroit 


sparrow 


ness, splitting the pod from end to end with a single 
stroke of his bill, and eating the contents with an ap 
petite which seems perfectly insatiable. 

Wheat also contributes largely to the 

nourishment, of which we had rather 
proof near London. 
Two or three years ago there was a great harvest 
festival—a sort of Thanksgiving—in the Crystal Pal- 
ace. In the centre of the building was a huge pile of 
vegetable products. It was some forty or fifty feet in 
height, and on the summit was a gigantic wheat-sheaf. 
Now, within the Crystal Palace there is a large 
colony of sparrows. They have taken possession of 
the vast building, and nothing seems able to evict 
them, except the total destruction of the building, 
which is to them an enormous cage. Generation after 
generation of sparrows has been hatched in the Pal- 
ace, and though a few escape through a door or win- 
dow, and a few enter in the same way, the majority 
of them have never been in the open air. 

They congregate round all the refreshment places, 
and will pick up crumbs almost under the visitors’ 
feet. They can distinguish between the resident sea 
son-ticket holders, who never take their meals in the 
Palace, and those ona visit. The former 
may walk about where they like, and the 
take no notice of them. But no sooner do visitors 
make their way towards the refreshments, than the 
sparrows follow them, perch on the trees or girders, 
and are ready for any fragments that may fall. Those 
who knew the ways of the Crystal Palace sparrow 
were much amused at his proceedings during the erec- 
tion of the food-trophy. 

The birds deserted the refreshment-stalls and con 
centrated all their attention on the trophy. They sat 
in long rows on the neighboring girders, and bided 
their time. The trophy was at length completed, and 
the workmen removed the scaffolding. The last man 
had scarcely gone twenty yards, when the sparrows 
swept down upon the trophy and literally covered the 
sheaf with their bodies, and when they returned to 
their usual perches, there was not a grain of corn left. 

If the grass of a lawn be worn away by tennis 
players, and the owner tries to renew it with grass- 
seed, the sparrows seem to know all about it, and as 
has scattered the seed, the birds are 
it up. 


sparrow’s 
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who come 
sparrow Ss 


soon as he 
busy picking 

Here is the case against the sparrow, and it is so 
strong a case that farmers used to pay boys for break- 
ing the eggs and tearing down the nests, and ‘‘spar- 
row-clubs” were formed for the destruction of the 
birds themselves, acertain sum being paid for a dozen 


” 





light would shine in; and with the bright fire-light, 





surrounded by alder and thick choke-berry bushes. 


we grew bolder, 


sparrow-heads. There is, however, another side to 
the question. 
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It is perfectly true that the sparrow, when adult, 
does a certain amount of damage by his grain- 
eating proclivities. But, during the earlier portion 


of his life, his beak is soft, and he must be fed 
with soft food, just as the young of the higher ani- 
mals are nourished with food not only soft but 
Its 


liquid. food consists of various grubs and 





‘empty cocoanuts, having holes too small for the | 


entrance of the sparrow, the titmouse would thrive 
freely. We in England find them so valuable that 
we attract them to our grounds by hanging nets 
filled with lard, or fat of any kind, to the branch- 
es. The nets are suspended at the ends of strings 
several feet in length, and no other bird can cling 








cessor fail in these traits, he would be far less in- 
fluential than Victoria now is in the English 
realm. 


be destroyed. Perfectly ripe fruit that has not | 
begun to decay is also approved, but it should be 
carefully avoided upon the first appearance of an 
epidemic disease. 

Probably more evil is done by our drinks than 
by our food. Alcoholic drinks will not contain 
any disease-germs, but they stimulate the stom- 
ach, and when the inevitable reaction comes the 


4Or 





ONLY A RIBBON, 
A touching act of kindness was done lately by the 
little Princess Irene, one of the younger daughters of 
the late Princess Alice of Hesse. In a hospital at 


body is less able to resist the attack of disease. 
To be avoided always, it is particularly necessary 
to avoid them in the summer. Unless one is sure 
that the water supply used in the family is free 
from vegetable and animal matter, and very little 





caterpillars, and it is a well known fact that a sin- 
gle pair of sparrows will destroy more than four 
thousand caterpillars every week, during the period 
when the young birds occupy the nest. By de- 
grees, the agricultural mind, which is proverbially 
slow in accepting ideas, began to realize that in 
proportion as the sparrows diminished, the grubs 
increased, and in some places the farmers were 


obliged to bring sparrows to their grounds. 
France, where every small bird was ruthlessly | 
killed, it was found necessary to import a fresh 
stock, as the grubs and caterpillars ate every green 
thing that I 
avenues of trees on which there was not a leaf, 


grew. have scen in summer long 
When I first came to live inthe country, and was 
, 1 fell 
versy with a neighbor respecting the small birds 


into a contro- | 


| 


| 


quite ignorant of gardenin 


and their uses. He was an enthusiastic gardener, 





a man of leisure and means, who spared neither 
time nor money in the pursuit of his hobby. 

Ile especially prided himself on the devices by 
which 


he protected his plants and fruits from 


birds. Argument was useless, and so L proposed 
that we should sow the same amount of the same 
kind of pea on the same day, he protecting them 
The re- 
ignorance and his expe- 


from the birds, and 1 letting them alone. 
sult was, that, despite my 
rience, he had to sow his peas three times, and 
then had a very poor crop; while those on my 
ground produced a bountiful supply of plump and 
well-flavored peas. 

Now, [| find that there is much dissatisfaction 
expressed in this country about the sparrow. He 
is accused for not doing that which he cannot do, 
and which he was never intended to do, and I can- 
not but wonder at the simplicity those who 
brought him to America, and expected him to 
perform in a strange country a task which he 
never undertakes in his own. 


of 


Rabbits might as 


well have been imported for the purpose of killing | 
rats, and then blamed because they fed on veygeta- | 


bles and not on rats. 
bird 
(ergyia antiqua), with its cheraur de frise of 
prickly and irritating hairs, is the 
which could not live in New England. 
The only European bird that could be of the least 


The only that can eat the canker-worm, 


cuckoo, 


service would be the blue titmouse ( parus ca@ru- 
It is a very little bird, scarcely more than 
half the size of the sparrow. 

It equally 
man, unlike the American chickadees, which keep 
themselves aloof 


leus). 


s hardy, and equally fearless of 
from man. 

It will build its nest in all kinds of place 

1 


in 


have seen a living pair that made their nest 
‘The 


with him, and the courageous birds stuck to their 


an old shoe. tinder took the shoe home 
nest, becoming so tame that they would take food 
from their captor’s hand. He was in the habit of 
carrying the shoe about for exhibition, and the 
titmice took their as a matter of course. 
a blue titinouse in the 


wall of a railway station, where the engines passed 


journevs 


1 have seen the home of 


continually within a few inches of the nest. 


These tiny birds are mighty hunters of insects 
and but for them we in England 
could hardly hope to preserve a fruit-tree from the 
devastations of the canker-worm. ‘The caterpillar 
itself is too much for them, but they traverse the 


trunks and 1 


and insect eges, 


ranches of trees in search of eggs, 


hanging with heads or backs downwards, swing- 


away 


ing over the slightest twigs, and pecking 
vigorously as they run along. 
They area match for the sparrow himself, and | 


if the 


forks of tree-branches were fitted with 





European | 


to the net and eat while it is swinging in the wind. 
As for the sparrow, whether for good or evil,—I | 
think for good,—he is here, and extirpation is im- 
possible. He cannot perform the expected task, | 
but that is no fault of his. But I am sure that he | 
must in this country do as good service in the | 
spring as he does in England, and that even if his 
destruction were possible, it would be impolitic. 
Rev. J. G. Woop. 


+o, 
For the Companion. 
WEARY. 
(AFTER THE SUABIAN.) 
Oh, for a day, a single day! 
Of my childhood back once more, 
To mingle in free-hearted play 
About that lowly door, 
Till tired at last of laughing glee, 
Unknowing grief or pain, 
I might fall asleep at my mother’s knee 
To ne’er awake again! 
ERNEST DELANCEY PIERSON. 
=r 


HEALTH IN SUMMER. 


water is free from it, all the water should be boiled 
before it is used. 

For drinking purposes boiled water is very 
“flat.” Heat drives out the air, and a fish cannot 
live in boiled water. Consequently, when your 
builed water has cooled fill a bottle two-thirds full 
of it, and shake it vigorously a few minutes to 
restore the air to it. 

To these rules add three others: Keep the body 
clean; avoid violent, heating exercise; don’t 
worry. We are aware that it is not easy to ob- 
serve all these injunctions. ‘There are circum- 
stances when one must take risks. But the nearer 
one can come to a perfect observance of them, 
the less danger will there be of falling a victim to 
the summer diseases. 


——p—___——_- 
For the Companion, 


THE SUNLIT BEACH. 


The wave which dashes on the rock, 
With foaming crest and sullen roar, 
Which strews with wrecks the rugged shore, | 
And shakes the beach with earthquake shock, | 
Leaves many a lovely fragile shell 
Upon the sunlit sand, to tell | 
Some troubled heart with sorrow tossed | 
That much of life may yet be well, 
That all of life has not been lost. | 
That when the storm has passed away | 
The sun will shine in clearer day. 7. M.S. | 
| 





+o 
THE QUEEN’S INFLUENCE. | 


When Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues were 
defeated in the House of Commons a few weeks 
ago, and decided to retire from office, the first 
thing the Prime Minister did was to tender to the 
Queen the resignations of all the members of the 
Cabinet. The Queen, who was at Balmoral, in 


| Scotland, telegraphed her acceptance of the resig- 


nations, and summoned the leader of the opposi- 
tion, the Marquis of Salisbury, to confer with 
him. 

When the Marquis arrived, the Queen ‘com- 
manded” him to form a new ministry, which he 
thereupon proceeded to do. But the Queen might 
have sent for and issued the same command to 
any other statesman of either party. She was not 
compelled to send for Lord Salisbury, but in doing 
so used her own discretion, while at the same 
time she followed the usual course in such cases. 

Many people, who are well informed in most 
matters, labor under one of two entirely different 
mistakes as to the position of the Queen, or the 
sovereign, in the English political system. 

Some persons are under the impression that she 





We have now reached the hottest part of the 
year, and the beginning of the season when old 
and young are peculiarly liable to sudden and 
malignant disorders. Modern science holds that 
these diseases are propagated by germs, which are 
developed by heat. Finding a congenial place of 
growth in the blood and tissues of the human 
body, the parasites multiply and affect the working 
of our organs, injuriously, sometimes fatally. 

It is a part of the same theory that a weak or a 
previously diseased body is a more inviting field 
for the ravages of disease-germs than is a healthy 
body. Let it be supposed, for example, that the 
seeds of disease enter the body through the mouth, 
and are swallowed either with impure water or 
with the food. A vigorous and healthy stomach 
may digest these germs as well as any other vege- 
table or animal matter, while a sluggish stomach 
may give them time to establish themselves in 
their new quarters. 

Possibly this may not be the true explanation 
of what we observe, but whether it 1s so or not, 
the lessons of experience are not less clear or de- 
cisive. We do know it as a fact that certain dis- 
may be almost certainly avoided by the 
strict use of wholesome food only, and by drink- 
ing water which has not been polluted. 


eases 


the best general health—not those who are strong- 
est of muscle, or those who have just the right 
amount of flesh—are frequently 
| than are others, and that when attacked, they are 
| better able to overcome disease. We also know 
| that violent exertion, resulting in excessive bodily 
| heat, predisposes one to disease. 
| At the time we write the dreaded cholera has 
| not made its appearance in this country, or in any 
part of northern Europe. Upon all former visita- 
tions it has begun its deadly work in the early 
| spring, or even in winter. Consequently we may 
hope that this time the pestilence will not cross 
the Atlantic, or at least that it has postponed its 
malignant work among us until another year. 

But cholera is not the only disorder to be 
guarded against, and by taking regularly, every 
summer, the proper precautions against the ordi- 
nary summer diseases, we shall be better prepared 
gainst cholera, if it should come. 

rhe rules are very simple. First, as to food. 
It should be thoroughly cooked, so thoroughly 
| that if it contained any disease-germs, they would 


less 


for defence ¢ 








Furthermore, we know that those who enjoy | 


attacked | 


exercises a great deal of royal power, and in many 
ways actually directs the government of her 
realm. Others regard her as a mere puppet, a 
| useless ornament, with no power whatever, and 
wholly subject to the will of her ministers. 
Neither of these views is correct. ‘The truth lies 
midway between them. Many of the powers and 
functions which the Queen apparently and nomi- 
nally exercises, she really does not exercise at all. 
For instance: according to the laws of England, 
the sovereign has the power to declare war or con- 
clude peace, to make treaties, to create peers, to 
| expend the revenue, to summon and dissolve Par- 
| liament, and to veto bfils. 
But each and all these powers are really exer- 
cised by the ministry of the day. The Queen only 
| does these things on paper. Her name is used and 
her signature given to all these acts. But she is 
obliged to act in regard to them as the ministers 
| advise her. 
these things against the will of the ministers, she 
| would probably provoke a revolution. 
| 





a nonentity in the English system. 
deed, no real, arbitr: 
{of her State; but, as Mr. Gladstone has pointed 
| out in his “Gleanings of Past Years,” 
very great “influence.” 
govern. 






political events. 


ministers intend taking in public affairs. 


deference. 
accede to her wishes. 
Queen thus has an important influence. 


have much less weight in public affairs. 


Should she undertake to do any of 


On the other hand, the Queen is far from being 
She has, in- 
ary power to direct the policy 


she has a 
She reigns, but does not 
While she cannot really command, she 
| can do much, by reason of her exalted place and | 
her social supremacy, to influence the course of 


The Queen is always informed of every step her 
She dis- 
cusses these steps, and gives her views upon 
them, and her views are always listened to with 
Ministers will strive, if possible, to 
Though without power, the 


This influence, too, is largely measured by the 
personal qualities and character of the sovereign. | him his meal, which the caller eats without betraying 
Her prudence, experience, zeal for the welfare of | the least distaste for the fare, although it is only ‘raw 
the people, and familiarity with public affairs, if | turnips, washed down with cold water. 
such qualities she has, will greatly increase her in- 
fluence. On the other hand, a weak, foolish, dissi- 
pated, capricious, or inexperienced sovereign would | 


Queen Victoria has reigned so long, has shown 


Eastbourne, England, endowed by the Princess Alice, 
is a boy of eight, who was condemned by the sur- 
geons to lose both legs and an arm. The child bore the 
operation and the long illness that followed with 
great patience. The story came to the ears of the 
little princess, and she carried to him a royal gift in 
money, and (as the most precious thing she could 
give) the portrait of her mother. “The little fellow, 
with his only remaining limb,” we are told, wrote a 
touching letter of thanks. 

In one of the London hospitals, about a year ago, 
an assistant surgeon became interested in one of the 
patients, a poor child of ten, suffering from hip dis 
She lay day after day in her little white cot, 
with nothing to occupy her thoughts but her pain. 
The young surgeon saw her one day trying to make a 
doll of her finger, playing with it, and at last, giving 
it up with a weary sigh, turning to watch the sunlight 
creep over her bed, as she had done for months. 

That afternoon, the doctor, passing a shop, bought 
a long, soft ribbon, of an exquisite rose-color, and 
gave it to little Katey. She was breathless with pleas 
ure, smoothed it out, held it up, soft and shining, in 
the sun, and looked at her friend speechless with tears 
of ecstasy. From that time she was rich. The nurse 
told the doctor, a week later, that the child played 
with the ribbon all day, twisted it about her head, 
playing that she was a bride, a princess, a fairy; held 
it in her hand while she slept, and laid it, folded in 
paper, under her pillow at night. 

It was found necessary after two months to per- 
form a capital operation on the child, one which if 
unsuccessful is fatal. It was done by two of the fore- 
most surgeons in London. When the poor little suf- 
ferer was laid upon the table, she cried for Dr. S——. 
“He is all the friend I have,” she sobbed. 

“Send for him,” said the surgeon, and the young 
assistant, blushing furiously, was brought in. He 
held one of Katey’s hands; the other was clenched 
tightly over a pink roll, which dropped from her 
grasp during the operation. When the effect of the 
ether passed, she opened her eyes and looked at Dr, 
Ss 


ease. 


“My ribbon,” she whispered. 

He gave it to her, while the surgeons and nurses 
stood gravely silent. The operation had been unsuc- 
cessful. But little Katey smiled happily into the face 
of her friend, and hugging the faded bit of silk, fell 
asleep forever. It was but a trifling gift, yet it had 
brightened the child’s last days with thoughts of 
beauty and pleasure and loving kindness. 

Is no such act within our power? 


— y 
HELPS FOR THE FUTURE. 

A well-known journalist recently advised all boys 

and girls at once to begin keeping a scrap-book in 

which they should set down descriptions of any note- 

worthy place or scene which comes in their way; also 

accounts of any remarkable person whom they met, 

with their photographs, or little personal details. 

“In thirty years,” he says, “such a book will be 
invaluable to the owner, especially if he be a journal- 
ist or literary man.”’ 

The most trifling details in such a book as Pepys’ 
Diary or the Memoirs of Madame de Remusat, are 
read now with keen interest, as they make flesh and 
blood of historical characters who else would be but 
shadows to us. There are other habits which boys 
and girls can cultivate that will be of incalculable use 
to them hereafter. 

Frederick Robertson made it a rule, at ten years of 
age, to commit one or two verses of Scripture to 
memory, every morning while he was dressing, and 
kept it up all his life. It became the daily bread of 
life to him in his years of suffering. 

Benjamin Franklin counted that day lost in which 
he had not mastered a sentence in a foreign tongue. 

Certain families in Virginia have adhered for gen- 
erations to the custom of putting beside each child’s 
bed some little gift which would be a pleasant sur 
prise in the morning. The gifts are of little or no 
value; a fruit or flower or picture cut from a paper. 

Sut the child wakens to the consciousness of a watch- 
ful, tender love, with its first sight of the day. 

Delcamp, most cheerful of philosophers, prepared 
such pleasures for himself when he was a boy. “I 
always managed to have something pleasant to which 
I could look forward on wakening, if it were only a 
walk or a page in a fairy story. Come what might, I 
was resolved to force happiness into my life.” 

The Germans, with the same purpose in view, ob- 
serve all birthdays and other anniversaries in the 
family, and crowd into the daily life as many cheap, 
simple pleasures as possible. If American young 
people would imitate these homely, cheerful customs, 
| our households would be more happy, and we should 
hear of fewer deaths from overwork and nervous dis- 
ease. 


| 





a 
GOOD GUESTS. 

There are two arts which every one who recognizes 
the duties owed to society does well to cultivate: the 
art of entertaining company, and the art of accept- 
ing attentions gracefully—how to be an agreeable 
host, and how to be a welcome guest. 

Hardly a better illustration of perfect courtesy on 
both sides can be cited than when Mark Twain’s 


| Colonel Sellers invites his casual visitor to share with 
| 
| 


Just as the host should adapt his methods to the 
tastes and wishes of his guests, so a guest should al- 
ways remember that he or she ought to confer pleas- 
| ure upon the entertainers, as well as receive their at- 


} 


tentions; and consequently that the tastes and habits 
| of the hosts are to be studied. 








such sensible and patriotic qualities, and is KNOWN | Rules of conduct, when one is temporarily a member 
to be so earnestly devoted to the well-being of her | of the family of another, ean be given by the score. 
empire, that her opinions and wishes are an im- | Such rules are useless, or worse than useless. Who- 
| portant factor in British policy. Should her suc- | ever has the instinct of courtesy which makes one a 
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welcome guest does not need them. It will “come 
natural” to do the right thing at the right time. 

Whoever does not have the spirit of a good guest 
may put on a vencer of politeness and social grace, 
but selfishness will betray itself and show the funda- 
mental defect. 

The acceptable guest neither refuses attentions, nor 
overdoes his thanks for them, nor makes the host feel 
that he thinks such attentions are his due. He neither 
leads in proposing ways of entertainment, nor rejects 
plans that have been laid, nor says he does not care. 

He tries to please those who have invited him. 
Unless he can make them happy in entertaining him, 
the visit is a failure, for on one side at least the ob- 
ject of the visit has not been accomplished. 


e@ 
>> 


TWO GENTLEMEN. 

John Adams and Timothy Pickering hated each 
other “with a perfect hatred.” In 1800, President 
Adams dismissed Col. Pickering, upon his refusal to 
resign, from the office of Secretary of State. 

The two men had never really liked each other, 
though their official relations during almost four years 
had compelled them to be on terms of somewhat in- 
timate association; but the manner of their parting 
broke off all personal intercourse between them. 
Twelve years after they accidentally met, at the house 
of Josiah Quincy, and though neither had changed 
his feelings towards the other, yet both showed the 
courtesy of old-school gentlemen. 

Mr. Quincey had invited the Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society to dine with him at his 
house in Quincy. As Mr. Adams was a neighbor and 
un ex-president of the society, an invitation was sent 
to him to meet his old colleagues once more at the 
dinner-table; and he agreed to come. 

On the day of the dinner, among the first to arrive 
was Col. Pickering, who had been invited by one of 
the trustees to accompany him to the Quincy man- 
sion. He was cordially welcomed, but was frankly 
told that he would meet Ex-President Adams. 

“If my being here,” he answered, “will occasion 
any unpleasantness, I will immediately return to 
town. But, personally, I have no objection to meeting 
Mr. Adams.” 

Searcely had the host and hostess said, “Then re- 
main by all means,” when Mr. Adams drove up. Mr. 
Quincy presented himself at the coach-door and an- 
nounced the unexpected presence of the Ex-Presi- 
dent’s former cabinet officer. 

“IT shall be most happy, Mr. Quincy,” said John 
Adams, “to see Col. Pickering, as your friend.” 

The two old men addressed each other with exter- 
nal manifestations of cordiality, as though they had 
been long separated, but never divided. They talked 
over old times and old friends, told old stories, and 
made themselves exceedingly entertaining to the 
company. When Col. Pickering rose to depart, he 
and Mr. Adams shook hands together and expressed 
the pleasure they had had in each other’s society. 

“I hope, Mr. Adams,” said Mrs. Quincy, after Col. 
Pickering’s departure, “that this unexpected meeting 
has not been unpleasant to you, for it has been, I as- 
sure you, a most interesting one to me and my hus- 
band, and to our guests.” 

“No, madam,” said he, “I certainly hope to meet 
Col. Pickering in heaven, and next to heaven, I surely 
should be willing to meet him here in your house.” 

The two distinguished patriots never met again in 
this world. 





—_———<or— 
GIVING UP PENSIONS. 

A pension is a nice thing to have, provided it has 
been fairly earned and is needed. A soldier who has 
had two limbs shot away, whether two arms, two 
legs, or one of each, receives seventy-two dollars a 
month, and he deserves every cent of it. He requires 
it all, and generally will require it as long as he lives. 

The intention of Congress was to give complete 
support to all combatants who were entirely disabled 
in the public service, and partial support to all who 
were permanently injured. A question often occurs 
as to the proper course to be pursued in case a pen- 
sioned person ceases to need the aid of the Govern- 
ment. Suppose a blind pensioner recovers his sight, 
or a poor pensioner inherits an estate. 

A perusal of acts of Congress relating to pensions 
shows that the intention was to grant support to per- 
sons needing support, and to no others. 

It is pleasant to know that several pensioners have 
given up their pensions on acquiring property, or on 
regaining their faculties. One lady in New York, a 
colonel’s widow, after drawing her pension for sev- 
eral years, inherited an estate, and at once relin- 
quished the pension. A lame soldier of the same 
city, who set up a little business and did well in it, 
also declined to live any longer upon the labors of 
his fellow-citizens. 

Another soldier, who had twenty-four dollars a 
month for an injured eye, who thought afterward 
that he could get along without Government aid, 
overestimated his ability, and was obliged to come 
again to the pension agent for his old allowance. 

On the other hand, many pensioners who could do 
without their pensions, hold on to them with great 
tenacity. We will not censure them. Their conduct 
is a background against which the magnanimity of 
the relinquishers shows to great advantage—“like a 
good deed in a naughty world.” 





stn lle ncaa 
CONFUSED. 

It is a pathetic sight to watch the meanderings of 
the childish mind through the intricacies of English 
grammar. Little Jane had repeatedly been reproved 
for doing violence to the moods and tenses of the 
verb ‘to be.” She would say “I be,” instead of “I 
am,” and for a time it seemed as if no one could pre- 
ventit. Finally, Aunt Kate made arule not to answer 
an incorrect question, but to wait until it was cor- 
rected. 

One day, the two sat together, Aunt Kate busy 
with embroidery, and little Jane over her dolls. Pres- 
ently doll society became tedious, and the child’s at- 
tention was attracted to the embroidery frame. 

“Aunt Kate,” said she, “‘please tell me what that is 
going to be?” 

But Aunt Kate was counting, and did not answer. 
Fatal word, be / It was her old enemy, and to it alone 
could the child ascribe the silence that followed. 











“Aunt Kate,” she persisted, with an honest attempt 
to correct her mistake, “please tell me what that is 
going to am?” 

Still auntie sat silently counting, though her lip 
curled with amusement, 

Jane sighed, but made another patient effort. 

“Will you please tell me what that is going to 
are?” 

Aunt Kate counted on, perhaps by this time actu- 
ated by a wicked desire to know what would come 
next. The little girl gathered her energies for one 
last and great effort. 

“Aunt Kate, what am that going to are?” 





+e 
HARE COURSING,. 

Mr. Scrope, in his work on *Salmon-Fishing,” 
does not confine himself to that particular sport, but 
he relates a number of good stories about other 
amusements as well. The following is given by him 
as told by Tom Purdie, a serving-man of Sir Walter 
Scott’s. The misadventure related was due to the 
training and the excessive zeal of Sir Walter’s favor- 
ite dogs. 





There was a gentleman wi’ Sir Walter, but wha he 
was I dinna ken, but I think he was English. Sir 
Walter gaed out to tak’ a walk, and cried to me to 
follow him. When we war juist gaen up near to the 
turn, Pepper and Finnet were hunting the woods, 
and Maida was gaen ahint us. 

Or ever I wishes, out gets a dirty beast of a hare 
and bangs right en to the walk afore us. Sir Waiter 
and the other man were going side by side; or ever I 
kent, Maida pit his muckle nose past me, when Pep- 
per barkit and set up his great lugs; and as the gen- 
tleman walked rather wide at the knee, the dog saw 
the hare through atween his legs, and made a great 
brush all at once, and lifted him off his feet. 

The gentleman, thinking he was going to fa’, 
cotched a firm grip o’ Maida’s rough hair as he sat 
stride legs on his back. Maida wanted to follow 
Pepper, and ran awa’ wi’ him about thirty yards, 
when he coupit him off, and he fell owre the brae 
among the bushes on the under side o’ the walk; and 
Sir Walter gie a laugh; and I couldna behave mysel’ 
ava, for I was nearly fawd doun wi’ laughing too. 

Hey, man, I never was so takken by the face in a’ 
my life; and when the gentleman got up, his breeks 
war riven at the knee; and when he cam’ out frae 
among the bushes, he lookit sae soor, that Sir Wal- 
ter turned round and flate on me for laughing; but 
if I was to dee for it, I couldna help it; and Sir Wal- 
ter turned his back to the gentleman and laughed 
himsel’, juist as bad as me; but the gentleman never 
laughed a bit. 

Aweel, we turned to gang hame again, and a’ the 
way doun the walk the gentleman he keepit looking 
at Maida, and when he got to Abbotsford, he ordered 
his carriage and gaed awa’. 
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It is not simply foolish, but it is wrong, for young 
ladies travelling alone to encourage the attentions of | 
strange young men. Young men who are gentlemen | 
never address young ladies without the formality of 
an introduction. Any man who addresses a woman 
for the purpose of scraping a flirting acquaintance, 
without an introduction from a friend of the lady, is 
deserving of the defeat met with by the fellow who 
figures as the hero of the following incident: 








He was handsome and very foppishly dressed. A 
young and very pretty girl sat reading in the extreme 
end of the car. The flashy young man said to a com- 
panion,— 

“See that pretty girl reading there? T’ll bet you T 
can be sitting in the seat saying sweet things to her 
before thirty minutes.” 

“Pil bet you can’t.” 

“Allright! Dll show you how to do it.” 

In a few moments he left his seat, and took the 
empty seat behind the young lady. Presently he be- 
gan operations. 

“Excuse me, miss,” he said; ‘“haven’t I met you in 
Portland?” 

The girl looked up in sone from the book she 
was reading. Then her face brightened. 

“Would you have the kindness to open that window 
just a little?” 

“Certainly, miss,” and he opened the window, then 
resumed his seat. He was about to renew the attack 
when she crushed him. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, sweetly. “If I 
need anything else, I will speak about it.” 

She resumed her reading, and he clung for a mo- 
ment to the back of the seat. Then he rose, very red 
in the face, and went back to his companion, who was 
laughing immoderately. 


— ~~ 
BAGGING PORPOISES. 
Sea-fishing is a very different affair from the quiet 
sport of the rural stream-side angler, when 


“With looks unmoved he hopes the sealy breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed ;” 
and the difference becomes the more striking as the 
size of the salt-water game increases. The exciting 
exploit of capturing a ‘‘school” of porpoises is thus 
described : 


A seine nearly a mile long is paid out from the 
steamer to inclose the fish and cut them off from the 
open sea, At the wings and bag of the net small 
surf-boats are stationed, whose crews strive to fright- 
en the porpoises when they attempt a combined charge 
upon the net. 

As the huge creatures, often weighing one thousand 
pounds each, can easily break a seine if they set out 
for it, the only safeguard is to distract them and di- 
vert their attention. Slowly and steadily the seine is 
drawn in toward the beach, and when near enough, 
a smaller seine is brought into play inside the larger 
one. 

With this a few oo gee at a time are cut off from 
the main school, and hauled by main force on the 
shore, where they are dispatched with lances or 
knives. It is no boy’s play hauling this small seine 
through the surf. s 

nsf tasliinctiitsan 
DISPUTATIOUS. 


A man fond of disputing resembles an Irish immi- 
grant, who landed in New York on electionday. A 
“repeater” for some candidate, thinking that Pat 
might be induced to vote, even if he was a new ar- 
rival, approached him with the inquiry, “Are you for 
the Democrats or the Republicans?” ‘‘Arrah, but I 
care nothin’ for aither of ’em! But I’m aginst the 
Government!” 

Trollope, the novelist, must have been first cousin 
to Pat. Though full of common-sense, he was ludi- 
crously obstinate and perverse; roaring and splutter- 
ing, and wholly incapable of argument. 

Once he anda party of friends were in conclave at 
Henley. Some subject of importance was being con- 
sidered, and some one made a suggestion. Trollope, 


engaged in conversation at the other end of the room, 
at once raised his head and his voice. 

“I differ from you entirely!” 
ataredrag. “ 


he roared, like a bull 
differ from you entirely!) What was 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


Dr. Scott’s 
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GREAT 
> ANNOYANCE 


has been caused to all people using tooth brush- 
es, by the bristles coming out inthe moutb, The 
Pail Mali Electric Association of Lon. 
don nowtake pleasu ein introducing totheAm- 
erican publica Tooth Brush which they guaran- 
tee free from this troublesome defect, come 
men to all other Tooth Brushes. 
The bristles are inserted in the handle bya 
atented process, which renders it simp- 
y impossible for them to come 
out in use. In addition to this, 
the handle of the Brush is made of a 
newly invented material permanent- 
ly charged with an electro-mag- 
netic current,which acts without 
any shock immediately upon 
the nerves and tissues of the 
mouthand gums. The actoft 
brushing causes this current 
to flow into the nervecells 
and roots ofthe teeth,and 
like water poured upon 
a plant, it invigorates 
and vitalizes ever 
rt,arrestingdecay, 
uilding up and 
restoring the nat- 
ural whiteness of 
the enamel, and 








CENTS EACH, 
POSTPAID. 


THE 
LONDON ASSOCIATION 


now offer to the American public their new 
Electric Hair, Beard d Moustache 
Curler. Itisa yandsome article, nickel-plat- 
ed, With an ebonized bandle, and it.should oe- 
cupy a place in the toilet of every lady and 
gentleman in America, 
ly its aid the hair, beard or moustache 
can be curled in any desired style in from 
one to two minutes. For ladies it pro- 
duces the “Langtry Style,” the “Patti 
Bang,” the “Montague Curl,” and any 
other form desired by ladies wearing 
their hair in the fashionable “loose 
and fluffy” mode, Those who wear 
crimps or other forms of false hair 
will find this Electric Curler a 
very useful article. Itdoes not 
break off and ruin the hair 
like the ordinary crimping 
process, and in wet or ho 
weather it works as quick-4 
ly asin cold, For curl- 
ing the Moustache or 
Beard in a moment it 
has no equal, while 
it is so simple in its 
operation that “‘e 
one can use it 

















The handle 
is strong, benu- 
tifully polished, 
not affected by acids, im- 
pervious to moisture, and 
7 forever free from that unpleas- 
7 ant, musty odor exuding from wet 





























quickly produce j bone handles, properly the first 

ing healthful, Q THE ROYAL DENTAL SOCIETY OF time. Direc- 

rosy color to & ay aw eaten 2 S nage tions accom- 

the gums. Rage ENGLAND testify in the strongest terms asto pany each 
R 4 Y the quick benefits following the use of this Brush, 





and many experts in dentistry declare it to be the 
Y greatest invention in dental appliances since the man- 
ufacture of artificial teeth. 
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For the Companion 








AFTER THE BATTLE OF PI 
HILL. 
Roll my chair in the sunlight, Ninetta, 
dust there, near the slope of the hill, 
Where the redbud its soft purple clusters 
Droops down to the clear flowing rill! 
See! The golden-hued wreaths of the jas mine 
Like stars through yon coppice of pine 
While the fringe-tree its white, Moating banners | 
Waves out from yon red-blossomed vin 


| 
Hlow the notes of the moeking-bird anit, 
From hillside and woodland and vale, 
Greet the earliest flush of the morning, | 
With trills of their happy love-tale ! 


| 

Ah, beauty and music and gladness 
Still follow the footsteps of spring; 

The breeze in its pure, balmy freshine | 





Secu 


fanned from some bright ange - 3 wing. 





Ah! just there, where that laurel is ¢ 
Just there, in that sink of the dell, 

Came a surge of the deadliest combat, 
Sweeping on in its terrible swell, 


my tre asure, 
sunlitten hair 

proud sweep of hi 
that his 


Look vonder and see, my Ninetta 
Where locust-trees seatter their bloo ms 
Have the pansies in velvet-eyed sadness 
Peeped yet through the turf round the tomb? 
Not a lovelier spot in this w ud 
The grave of our Walter £ 
arliest flush of the spring-time, 
The glow of the autunmin’s last beam, 
For he loved them, the flowers, the sunshine, | 
The birds, and ail beautiful things; 
But he loved best the dim, purple pansy, 
That over his resting-place springs. 


lancing, 


And IT saw him, my darling, 
My boy with the 
I could see the 
And the smile 


Ah! he led them how bravely, 
His voice with its silver tones pealed 
Through the hurtling storm of the battle, 

As it swept over valley and field, 


banner, 
lip used to wear! 


Ninetta! 


I watched a strange, wavering movement, 
I watched from you low eottage door; 
Till a riderless horse bounded upward, 
Then Llay with my face to the floor! 
There he lies now, my sunny-faced ds wr ling, 
My bov with the frank, fearte eyes; 
And IT fancy to-day that they watch me, 
From the depth yon shadowle kies, 


Yes! Watehing 


of s 
his sorrowful mother, 
And watching this beautiful land, 
That his heart's crimeon life-tide had moistened, 

For the tread of the conqueror’s bane 


What! in tears? Nay, my gentle Ninetta, 
Your mother has mourned for her child 
With none of that womanly weak ne 


Which softens an anguish too wild, 
But PT look at his grave in the sunlight, 
And my heart in its ri adianee grows strong 5 
For he died in bis hoy early morning, 
Unstained by lite orrow or Wrong, | 
Yes, he fell in the heat of the battle, 
Naught hnew he of conquest and shame, 
Nor how the fair homes of his Southhund 
Were swept by war's ravening flame, 
And his grave, al, thank God, is so peaceful, 
Naueht here but the flowers that y LV : 
Anda fooman that garland of honor 
But yesterday laid on his grave. 
Now take me within, my Ninetta; 
My vallant young soldier sleeps wells 
And ere the first glow of the sunimner, 
, boo, must lie down in the dell, 
MAniv B. WILLIAMS 
- +r 


| whom all the world and all life are only God’s | 


l 
t 
t 


and those who have the Indian’s “over-eye,” to | 


messengers. 
Old George Herbert says: 


1e told me to go down to the house and see Mary— 
hat’s his wife. She’s dead now, poor soul! I knowed 
hey was too highfalutin’ down to Mary’s for me; so 


I went to a tav ern and put up 


“Next mornin’ I went up, * Abe had an armload 








of indictments, and he said,— 
“The man who looks on gl: LSS ‘**Take these over to Stanton, and he’ll fix it.’ 
On it may stay his eye “I said, ‘Abe, I don’t know where the plageoned 
Or if he chooseth, through it pass place is.’ So he called a porter standin’ by, and 
And the heavens espy suid.— 
“*Take these to Mr. Stanton.’ Pretty soon Mr. 


~o- 


t 


VICTOR HUGO IN 1884, 





A rumor ran through Ragatz in the August of ’S4 


Stanton, in a bob-tail coat, come 


’ 
em. 


in. He didn’t want 
o let ’em go, but Abe was kind, an’ made him sign 
When Stanton went out, I said,— 

“*Abe, if I was as big as you, P’dtake Stanton 


2 x *lover my knee and spank him.’ He laughed, and 
that Victor Hugo was coming to the Quellen-Hof, | said,— 
and it was sufficient to throw that earthly paradise ‘*It is not easy to keep my Cabinet allin good 
of a place into a state of excitement. The hotel humor. . s 
“I left an’ came home, an’ never saw him again. 


was used enough to great men. At that very time 
Baron von Moltke was walking up and down its cor- 
ridors, bent a little, as if the weight of the world was 
But von Moltke was not the author 
” however many people he had 
So the great poet-novelist 
was waited for in a sort of breathless suspense. 


on his shoulders. 
of **Les 


made miserable in reality. 


Misérables, 


rhe appointed day did not bring him, however. It 
brought ouly M. Lockroy, the French de puty, who is 
|} a son-in-law of M. Hugo’s, and who came in advance 
to see that everything was ready for the grand old 
man. 

Some years ago M. Hugo’s only son died, leaving a 
widow and two or three children. In due time the 
widow married Monsieur Edouard Lockroy, the well- 
known Deputy, whom Victor Hugo at once took into 
| his heart almost as ason. Hs son’s widow was dear 
| to him, his son’s children yet dearer, aud he accepted 

M. Lockroy as part of the household, with a kindli- 
ness of welcome which soon became real affection. 

And M. Lockroy, himself an able man and one of 
the best known of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
Was a sort of human special providence for the old 
poet, and made smooth his paths with a more than 
lilial devotion. At Ragatz it was M. Lockroy who 
surveyed the ground in advance, and saw that “The 
Hermitage’ —the cottage belonging to the hotel, 
which was to be the retired home of the Hugo house- 
hold—was quite in order, and all things arranged 
with a view to the tastes and habits of the fastidious 
wet. 

Phe next day came Victor Hugo himself, attended 

by his daughter-in-law, his gr randchildre n, his secre- 
tary, his man-servant and his maid-servant—a grand 
patriarchal procession. And then everybody wanted 
to see the author of **Les Misérables,” and a murmur 
of discontent arose when it was announced that M. 
Hugo had come to Ragatz for quiet, and could not be 
disturbed by visits, even from his most ardent admir- 
ers. 

Meantime, there was among the hotel guests— 
French, German, Swiss and a few English—an Amer- 
ican, for whom Viet Hugo had been a life-long 
hero, an object of loving homage ever since she could 
read, 

And this same American had herself sometimes 
rhymed rhymes and told stories, and a kindly person 
brought to the great French poet the knowledge that 
umong the many who longed to see him was this 
one who had such stight claim, let us say, as a private 

















soldier of the Grand Army might be said to have 
upon its chief; and lo! with a gentle courtesy, M. 
Hugo invited her to an interview. So at noon of 

i ugust day, she found herself, with a beating 





heart, standing before the door of “The Hermitage 

She was admitted, and shown into a pleasant sit- 
ting-room. There was a simple writing-table, there 
there 





were easy-chairs, were many flowers, and there 
were a few books, all of themin the bright vellow 
paper covers which distinguish the modern French 


novel, Evidently M. Hugo did not scorn the work 
of his contemporaries. A 

Ina moment he entered. [lis photographs repre 
sent him admirably. We all know the strong face, 


with its wonderful leonine power,—as clearly a king 


of men as the lion is of beasts,—but we should be 
amazed by the erect figure and the physical vigor of 
this man, well on in his eighties. He eame es- 





corted by his loving band 
children and M. Lockroy, 
muster of ceremonies. 

Phe American’s heart was in her wouth. 
French seemed more hopeless than ever. 
something in a trembling voice, and M, Lockroy 
shrieked it shrilly in the ears of “the master.” The 
ouly thing of which time seemed to have robbed M. 
Hugo was his hearing. 


daughter-in-law, grand. 
who served as asort of 





Her bad 


She said 





For the Companion. 
THE OVER-EYE. 


There is a singular expression in use among our 
Indians. ‘They 
eye” when he can discern the Great Spirit behind 
Nature or the events of life. 

Strange enough, there is no word in English, 
although itis the language of a Christian 
to express the 

Heine, the grea 
into the country 


say that aman “has the over- 


‘ly 
people, 
same meaning. 

t German poet, on being taken 
when recovering from a danger- 
ous illness, wrote back toa friend ; 

“T suifer intolerable 
water and wood, 
Art.” 

With all his keen perceptions and high creative 
power, 


here this 
Nature, I find, is as dreadful a 


ennul among 


bore as 


he had not the eye of the eye which would 
show him the meaning, power and love under the 
events of life. 
Such events were always to him a chance 
regation of sharp and terrible accidents. 
While Heine death-bed, 
Englishman, a 


only 





lay on his a young 


genius equal to his 
of his short life, 


Robertson, of 


own, Was struggling to the end 


full of poverty, injustice and intolerable physical 


pain. “In his sharpest pain the sight of a beau- 
tiful sunset would give him keen delight.” 

A noble action, a true word, the love that was 
given him, all were messages to him direct from 


God, and no less were his misery or pain. When 
the physical agony was literally rending the soul 
from the | he cried out: 

“Itis my Father. Let Him do His work.” 

In this spirit he died. 

The New Quaker 
calls “saintly John Woolmar 
event his | small, a “leading” 

the Christ. too, sutfered 
greatly in both mind and body. 

“But in misery,” he said, 
that I have called Thee Father. 
could bear all things.” 
after all, 
those whio see only in the world 


waly, 


whom Charles Lamb 
1” believed that every 


Jersey 


ife, 


however 
hand of 


of was 


of him by He, 


“] 


remembered 
After that I 


1 my 


Men and women, may be divided into 


two great classes : 


a confusion of land and water, sunshine, rain, ac- 
cidental pains and accidental pleasures, just as 
perhaps the worm does, crawling along the earth, 


| 


il 


hy every step; 


trod rae 


in danger of bein 





“LT have no longer any ears,”’ he said, smiling, when 
M. Lockroy had made him understand what his visi- 
tor had tried to say; and then he added, with true 
French courtesy, “but T have a heart, and that heart 
warm for the Americans, who have always been 
| my friends, and most of all for those who are my fel- 
low-workers.” 

And then he went on to speak of Americans as 
“the people who had proved freedom possible, and 
shown that they deserved to be tree.’”” 

Even in this brief interview between this old man 
who “had no ears” and the American who felt, on 
that oceasion, that she had no French tongue, it was | 
easy to perceive the stately charm of Victor Hugo's 
}manner; the power which made all his intimates 

his subjects. 

_ ‘He works as hard every fay,’ said M. Lockroy, 
as if he were a young man.’ ‘And indeed the great 
es t seemed still'so full of life and y igor, that it was 
easy to fancy him working on till he had passed his 
hundredth birthday. 
| In his manner his visitor saw no trace of that arro- 
| gunce it has been the custom to impute to him; and | 
| she carries him in her memory a noble presence, not 
}more commanding than he was gracious, not more 
stately than he was kind. 





| is 








| 


~or 
DENNIS HANKS’ VISIT TO LINCOLN. 


The poorest and humblest of Lincoln’s friends were 


as dear to him in the days of his greatness as in the 
was poor and humble with them. He 
friend only. Dennis Hanks 
was Lincoln’s cousin, the playmate of his boyhood, 
and life-long friend. 


days when he 
Was not a “fair weather” 


Although poor and ignorant, Dennis did not hesi- 
tute about visiting L incoln after he became President. 
He trusted in the true heart of his cousin for remem. 
brance and kindly recognition. 

When asked if he would give some account of his 
first visit to Lincoln, Dennis replied,— 

“Certainly. There were some folks arrested in 
Charleston, and I, for their folks’ sake, went on dur. 
in’ the War to get ’em free, for it was best. I got 
there, and found the White House surrounded with 
soldiers. I went up to the door to get in, anda re- 
porter [means porter] stopped me and said,— 

**Who do vou want to see?’ 

“I said, ‘Mr. Lincoln.’ He said,— 

**You can’t see him. It aint thet 

“T said, ‘I'll show you if 1 can’t. 
from Hlinois for nothin’.’ 

“He grinned, and showed me the door of his office. 
Outside was a heap of fellers waitin’ to git to see 
the President. IT opened the door kinder soft, and at 
the other end of a big room sat Abe at an old desk 
worth about six bits. 

“*Hey?’ T hollered. ‘You’re a pretty President, 
aint vou?’ He looked up, and said,— 

“*Well, Dennis, is that you?’ and made a run and 
just gathered me. When [ could gt able to talk, I 

said, 

**T don’t want no offis, Abe.’ 

“He said, ‘Most of ’em do, Dennis,’ and smied 
| kinder tired. [told my errand, and he said to come 
up next morning and he would fix it. We talked an 
hour, as friendly as ever, about long-gone times. Then 


time of day yet.’ 
I aint come here 








The next 


troit. 
rience to a Free Press reporter, and from it we make 
the following extract: 


window as I went up the front steps. 
looking girl came to the door, and I commenced ask- 
ing questions. 


says I 
three weeks. 


toddled up stairs. 
bac k and says,— 





| readers to understand how so many people can be 


spring he was killed.” 


_—_———__+or——___—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE CHANCE MEETING. } 
A stranger in the moving throng 

To whom I said some careless word 
About the weather, and a song 

Or singer he and L had he ard. 





His answer [ have wholly lost, 
In separate ways we left the place, 
But [keep what 1 value most, 
‘he memory of a pleasant face. 


And I keep still within my heart 

Phe thrill his touch awakened there, 
As, clasping hands, we moved apart, 
iznorant of the other's sphere. 





We are not strangers, you and I, 

W touch but onee cach other's har 
Look once into cach other's eye 

And then drift off to different lands. 


ids, 


It oe our heritage to grasp 
hi friendly hand from far or near, 
An 1 ‘in the quick responsive clasp 


To feel the common lile we bear, 


It is our duty, if we can, 

As lite leads on from: place to place, 
To leave to every careworn man 

The memory of a pleasunt face. 


ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 


——w 
A CENSUS-TAKER’S EXPERIENCE, 


The census-taker has been going his rounds in De- 
He has been giving a part of one day’s expe- 


At one house I saw the women up stairs at the 
A fat, good- 


“Any children been born here during the last year?” 
“Don’t know,” says she; “I haint been here but 
Ill go and ask missis,”’ and away she 
Pretty soon she came toddling 
“Missis wants to know what 
for?” 

“Tell her I am taking the city census, as required 

ylaw each yea suys I,and away went the girl 
Ww hen she got back she said,— 


you want to know 





“How many?” 
“Only one,” s she. 
“Boy or girl?” says I. 
says she. 

“Whi at’s her name? 

“Dimple,” says she. 

“That’s her baby-name,’ 
full name?” 

“Dll ask missis,” says she, and up she went. 

“Beatrice Branscombe Brown,” says she. 

“When was she born?” says I. 

“Pll ask missis,” says she, and I whistled “The 
Watch on the Rhine” clear through before she cume 
bac 

“Day before Christmas,” says she. 

“What is her father’s name?” says I. 

“Mr. Brown, of course,” says she. 

“What's his first name?” says I. 

“Pll ask missis.”” The girl was fat and began to 
puff as she went up the stairs. 

“Benjamin Bruce Brown,” 


says I. 











” says I. 


says I. “What’s her real, 


says she. 








“What does he do for a living?” says I. 
“Keeps a store,” says she. 
*“What’s her mother’s name?” says I. 


“I'll ask her,” says she. 

*“Betholinda Berthelet Brown,” says she. 

Just then the woman came to the head of the stairs, 
and says,— 

“Seems to me you're asking a great many imperti- 
ne nt questions.” 

“Law requires it,’ 

born?” 

“Buffalo.” 

“Tlow old are you?”” 

*None of your business! 


says I. “Where were you 


Matilda, shut the door!’ 
————_+0r—___—__——_ 
ORIENTAL HOSPITALITY. 

People of wealth in the East are very hospitable, 
and can entertain a number of guests with com- 
paratively little trouble to any one, save cook and 
cup-bearer. The arrival of a number of guests in a 
Syrian’s house does not produce a tithe of the trouble 
and bustle of this country. Assaad Y. Kayat, an 
educated and travelled Oriental, in a work giving his 
experiences and adventures in various lands, says: 

All merchants and travellers are generally received 
at the houses of their friends when passing through 
Syria. It may be difficult for British and American 





entertained by a family, but the facility is owing to 
the Eastern patriarchal mode of life. 
At this very day there is attached to every resi- 
dence the manzool, or *“‘guest-chamber,” which varies 
in size according to the circumstances of the family. 
It is used for the reception of strangers and visitors, 
who are welcomed on their arrival by the host, and 
coffee, sherbet, and pipes are served. 
If the guests arrive y in the morning, they par- 
take of their host’s bre -akfast, called futtoor, which 
is generally served about twelve o’clock, and requires 
no great extra expense or trouble. The host goes 
into the inner court of the house and says to his wife, 
“Mother of Jacob,” or whatever may be the name of 
the eldest son, “we have so many guests.” In the 
East the husband calls his wife after her first son, 
and, in like manner, the wife calls her husband; and 
this accounts for “the mother of Zebedee’s children.” 
The lady, by ordering a few more eggs to be fried, 
an additional supply of milk, rice, a few pieces of 
cheese, and bread ad libitum, with a basket of grapes, 
which costs about five cents, provides the whole party 
with a comfortable meal. 
If the guests have no servants, and the host has 
none, the younger members of the family consider it 
an honor to wait upon their father’s gues indeed, 
the coffee is generally handed round by the sons. 
the father asks for a cup of water, the son will fetch 
it and wait standing till the father or guest has fin- 
ished drinking, when the son says, “‘Hanich,” or 
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If the guests arrive in the afternoon, the host in- 


forms the lady, and a few more pounds of rice, boiled 
in the broth, suffice to serve them. With regard to 
the sleeping apartments, generally three or four beds 
are laid down in a room, and the whole party is thus 
accommodated. In the morning, a servant brings a 
jug or copper full of water, and a large metal basin, 
with soap, and a towel hanging over his shoulder; 
each gentleman washes, and ‘all are ready. 
a to 
SILENCED. 

God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound those which are mighty, things which are 
despised to bring to naught things which are, that 
no flesh should glory in His presence. 

The God-fearing and God-believing persons in a 
large audience in England were made to feel deeply 
the truth of these words recently. 

Bradlaugh, the well-known infidel, addressed the 
meeting, and poured forth his blasphemous words 


j against God, against Christianity and Christian peo 


ple; he took his seat with an air of triumph. At this 
moment a laboring man, a miner, asked permission to 
say afew words in reply to what Mr. Bradlaugh had 
been saying. Permission being granted, this plain 
son of toil spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Bradlaugh, [ want to tell you something. Jem 
and I work in the coal-mine. Some months ago we 
both joined the Methodists, and after a while Jem he 
went to hear infidel lectures, and left the church and 
was one of them, areal infidel. A few months after 
wards Jem and I were working in the mine, and all at 
once we heard a cracking, and ‘lumps of coal kept tall 
ing down close to us. Jem cried for mer 
you could have heard Jem pray! [ never heard a man 
ery for merey louder than he did. 

“And | tell you, Mr. Bradlaugh, there’s nothing 
that will knock the intidelity out of a man quicker 
than lumps of coal falling about his head.” 

The audience laughed hear tily, and Bradlaugh did 
not attempt a reply. What reply could he make? 
What could he say to these words of Victor Hugo’s, 
written a short time before his death? 

“I feel in myself the future life. Iam like a forest 
which has been more than once cut down. The new 
shoots ure stronger and livelier than ever. I am ris- 
ing, I know, towards the sky. The sunshine is on iny 
head. The earth gives me its generous sap, but heaven 
lights me with the reflection of unknown worlds. 
“You say the soul is nothing but the resultant of 
bodily powers. Why, then, is my soul the more lumi 
nous When my bodily powers begin to fail? Winter is 
on my head and eternal spring is in my heart. Then 
I breathe, at this hour, the fragrance of the lilacs, the 
violets and the roses as at twenty years. 

“The nearer | approach the end, the plainer I hear 
around me the immortal symphonies of the worlds 
which invite me. It is marvellous, yet simple. When 
I go down to the grave Ican say , like many othe rs, 
‘T have finished my day’s work;? ‘but I cannot say, 
have finished my life.’ My day’s work will begin the 
next morning. The tomb is not a blind alley; itisa 
thoroughfare. It closes in the twilight, to open with 
the dawn.” 
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HIS ONLY 


Among the suffering 
men found lying in the streets, and carried away in 


TREASURE, 
hundreds of miserable and 
prison ambulances, may often be found one like the 
father of little Jim, one to the 
membrance of happier and better days, before he be- 


who clings fondly re- 
came a homeless, wayfaring man, with only the tear- 
dimmed memory of a child left to make his life 
sorrowful. 


less 


One wild, stormy night, an ambulance was hastily 
summoned for a man who was found lying on the 
sidewalk. 

“Drunk?” queried a pi 
“Frozen, more likely aid a policeman. 
“Exhaustion, caused by cold and hunger! 
the hospital surgeon. 

The man was evidently a tramp. His clothes were 
ragged and woefully thin for such terrible weather, 
and his wasted form showed that disease as well as 
want had walked hand-in-hand with him for many 
aays. 

He did not rally, and so the story of his life was 
never told. 

But in one pocket—the only pocket that would hold 
anything—was a photograph card, wrapped in a piece 
of newspaper; the edges were soiled and frayed with 
much handling, and there were stains on it as of tears 
that had been hastily brushed off. But through all 
blemishes, the clear eyes of a child smiled out, a child 
perhaps tive years old. On the back of the card was 
this line, scrawled in peneil,— 

“My little Jim! Died May 5, 1879.” 

His little Jim! And so the poor wayfarer had once 
been a happy, loving father; dimpled arms had clasped 
his neck, and childhood’s pure kisses had hallowed his 
brow. 

What dire disasters had brought him to his present 
strait? Where was his home, the home that had 
sheltered little Jim? And where was the child’s 
mother? 

Vain questions, all! And so they buried him, with 
the picture against the heart that had cherished it as 
its only remaining treasure. 

But somewhere in that far-away country—that hap- 

py happy country, where there is neither cold, nor 
1unger, nor homelessness—perhaps the father has 
found his little Jim, and in the mansions that are 
abiding he and his loved ones dwell in glad content. 
—Every Other Saturday. 


sser-by. 
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Miss Landon asks, 


HER 





“What is recalled by faded flowers, 
Save that they do not last? 
Were it not better to forget, 
Than to remember and regret?” 
but a far juster and sweeter 
Tennyson’s lines,— 


estimate is expressed in 


“Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all!” 


and it is seldom we find a more beautiful illustration 
of this than the following incident of an image-seller 


Some years ago, when I first saw him, he had 2 
number ‘of small plaster busts of a smiling child's 
face. The workmanship was much better than the 
ordinary character of such articles, and the face was 
repeated with sufficient faithfulness on half-a-dozen 
busts to show that they were copies of some model. 

“Are these likenesses of any child, or mere fancy 
heads?” was asked of the im: ige-vender. 

“Eet ees my little girl Ti said he, and he laughed 
and showed a set of wonderfully perfect teeth. 

“Does it look like her?” 








“Oh yees!” he exclaimed, with an earnest protest 
in his tone against the imputation that his art was 





faulty. 

A few days ago I saw the same man, with a basket- 
ful of small casts on his arm. Stopping him from 
idle curiosity, one of the heads was taken from the 
basket and examined. It was Tita again, just as it 
had been years ago—the same smiling, happy face. 

“You stillcopy your daughter’s face as it used to 
be?” said the writer. 

The man looked surprised, and then his face clouded. 














“salute,” health. 
Coffee is served frequently during the day, in little 

cups set out upon a kind of round tray placed upon a 

small table, and as many sit round it as can be accom- 

modated. If the number of visitors be unusually 

large, a table-cloth is spread on Nie carpet, and they 

| sit on the floor round, 





“You told me once long ago that this was your little 

| girl Tita, whose face you modelled. she not 

| changed, and does she not look older?” 

| He took off his tattered hat, and his voice trembled 
| as he answered,— 

| ‘Tita ees dead, but I see zee face in zee clouds, s 

nor. She ees dead, and no changa.’ 
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For the Companion. 
WOLF BABIES IN THE PARE. 


Four wolf babies, 
A bright fox red, 
Have only the gray stones 
For a bed; 
For pillows, only bare hard rocks; 
A cunning, pointed nose like a fox, 
And four black paws has every one, 
And they sprawl and play in the warm 
spring sun. 
The children gather 
On pleasant days, 
And peep and peer, 
And point and gaze. 
They think of a wolf as gaunt and fierce, 
With lolling tongue and long sharp ears, 
With fangs to tear with, and only good 
To eat up little Red Riding Hood. 
But the baby wolves 
And their small dun mother 


| the kittens into a basket, and tied a cloth over it. | 
Then Marian and I took it by the handle, one on 
each side, and started on our way. Nearly every 
| hoy we met said, as he passed,— 

“Hullo, girls! What you got in that basket?” 

And almost invariably Capernaum took just 
that moment for a low, smothered wail. 

At last, we reached the house of the new family. 
Their name was Congdon, and the grown-up girl 
let us in. We opened the basket in their kitchen, 
and Capernaum, with a dazed, anxious look, 
stepped out, followed by her stumbling kittens. 
There was a moment of silence, and then the girl 
said,— 

“Kind of pretty, aint she 2” 

*‘She’s a real good cat,” I replied, eagerly, “and 
a splendid mouser!” 

“Well, that’s the main thing,” said old Mr. 
Congdon. “Handsome is that handsome does.” 

Marian and I took up our empty basket, bade 
them good-night, and started for home, half-afraid 
| till we were out of sight of the house that we 
should hear them calling us back. 

When we got home, we had a long romp with 
our beautiful yellow kitten, but Aunt Ann and 
Aunt Maria did not laugh at his pranks. I really 
believe they missed that homely old Capernaum. 

Well, now, what do you think? The very next 
morning, when Aunt Ann opened the back door, 
there on the stone door-step sat Capernaum, with 
a dreadfully tired and forlorn look, and her two 



















Play like kittens 
With one another. 
Scamper and roll, and leap and bound, 
With such soft steps they make no sound. 
Fiercer they may be when they grow, 
But they’re pretty and gentle now, I know. 
CLARA Doty BATES. 
———__ +e, — 
For the Companion. 


CAPERNAUM. 


My cousin Marian and T have had such a time 
with Aunt Ann’s old cat and kittens! The cat is 
black and white, not very prettily marked, and 
her nose is too long, and she looks bow-legged. 
Her name is Capernaum, and Aunt Ann has had 
her for a long time. 

Well, one day, Marian was sent on an errand to 
the other side of the village, and coming home she 
found a beautiful yellow kitten on Coit Street. It 
ran after her, and maouwed so pitifully that she 
took it up in her arms. 

She knew by the way it acted that it was lost, 
so she went to one house after another, and asked 
all the people she saw whether they knew where it 
belonged. But nobody knew anything about it, 
or wanted to take it in. 

So Marian brought it home, and we fed it with 
milk. It was so happy then that it purred and 
played all the time, and Marian and I named it 
Datly, and begged Aunt Ann to let us keep it. But 
she said she did not want any more cats. 

“Then give away Capernaum and keep Daffy,” 
urged Marian. ‘Daffy is ever so much the pret- 
tiest!” 

“Capernaum is a good mouser,” said Aunt Ma- 
ria, from her rocking-chair in the corner. 

Aunt Ann was silent. I suppose she was think- 
ing how many years she had had Capernaum, and 
maybe she hated to part with her. 

“And if you want kittens,” Aunt Maria went 
on, “I should think Capernaum’s two kittens were 
enough.” 

“But they are not so Jove/y as this little yellow 
Daily,” said Marian. “Just see.him play with 
this ball! Look, Aunt Maria! Look, Aunt Ann!” 

They looked, and could not help laughing, for 
Datfy fairly leaped up in the air again and again, 
to reach the ball of yarn which Marian dangled 
above him. At last he caught it out of her hand, 
and rolled over and over, kicking and clutching it. 

By-and-by, when Aunt Ann got up to cross the 
room, Daffy ran after her, and jumped up tocatch 
her apron strings, and then she had to laugh 
again. 

At last, after Marian and I had coaxed and 
urged a long time, Aunt Ann agreed that if we 
could find a good home for Capernaum and her 
kittens, she should be given away, and we might 
keep Daffy. But it must be a good home. I 
think now that she did not believe we could find 
any one who would take the cat. 

But Marian and I started out next day, after 
school, and went to all the houses where we were 
acquainted, to see if any one wanted Capernaum. 

But all the people excused themselves. Some 
would not keep cats for anything; some had dogs 
that couldn’t stand cats, and some had all the cats 
they wanted already. At last, however, we heard 
of a family, half a mile north of the village, who 
had just moved from another State, and probably 
had not brought @ cat with them. So Marian and 
I trudged along the road, and went there for a last 
trial. 

Sure enough, the folks there said they would 
like a cat, and would take the kittens too. There 
were only an old man and his wife and a grown- 
up daughter, so it would be a good home. We 
promised to bring Capernaum after supper, and 
then we hurried home to tell Aunt Ann. 

She looked rather sober about it, and gave Ca- 
pernaum twice as much milk as usual that even- 
ing. The kittens were just getting so they could 
lap milk too, but they were common little black 
and white things, not to be compared with our 
beautiful, dancing, leaping, yellow Daffy. 


kittens were huddled up by her. 
the Congdons, and marched home in the night! 
real cream in a saucer, and it was of no use to say 


another word about giving Capernaum away 
| again. 


As true as you live, that cat had run away from 


Aunt Ann went right to petting her, and gave her 





Still, it was not very much matter, for something 
else happened before night. Margery Benton 
came home with us from school to get a book 
Marian had promised to lend her, and the minute 
she saw Daffy, she cried out,— 

“Why, there’s our little yellow kitty! I’m so 
glad! we lost him three days ago. Where did 
you find him ?” 

“On Coit Street,” said Marian, slowly. “We 
didn’t know it was your kitty. We meant to 
keep him.” 

“But we don’t want to give him away!” ex- 
claimed Margery, hugging the kitten in her arms. 
“My Aunt Prue sent him to us by express in a 
box with holes in it, and he hasn't learned the 
way around yet. That’s why he got lost. I'll| 
take him right home with me, and I’m ever so| 
much obliged to you for being good to him!” | 

So she carried that beautiful kitten away; and | 
now Marian and I would not have any pets at all 
if it were not for Capernaum and her two kittens. 





Mary L. B. Brancn. 
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For the Companion, 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Mary and Willie, aged respectively six and four 
years, were sitting together in one large rocking- 
chair near a window during a heavy thunder- 
storm. 

As the lightning grew more vivid and the thun- 
der more terrific, Mary, who sat nearest the open 
window, began to be greatly frightened, but her 
little brother very promptly said, “Let me sit on 
the thunder-side, sister.” 

Was ever anything more beautifully polite or 
truly chivalrous? i. 











For the © 





ompanion. 


IN GRANDPA’S BARN. 


“Children, where are you:” shouted Kate, 

as she flew down the garden walk, looking in 
every direction for the funny little twin sisters 
who had come te spend the day at grandpa’s. 
The swing in the old apple-tree was very nice, 
and they had spent a whole hour watching the lit- 
tle shining fish play hide-and-seek in the brook ; 
and they had made the poor little lamb who had 
lost its mamma very happy, by gathering their 
aprons full of sweet new clover, and feeding 
him. 


| But the place for real fun was in the old barn 
| over the hay-mow, and this was where Kate found 
| those two little sisters. And what do you think 
| they were doing ? 
| They had tumbled over the hay until they were 
tired, and had at last cuddled themselves down in 
| grandpa’s big bushel basket, with their babies, 
for a lovely carriage-drive. 
And when Kate first spied them, nothing could 
be seen but two little fluffy white heads, and four 
big blue eyes. L. Le Be 








For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE BOY BLUE. 


Mamma was trying to rock the baby to sleep. 
Oscar was playing horse with the fire-shovel. 
Baby was teething, and very fretful. 

“You had better go out in the yard and play 
horse till baby gets to sleep,” said mamma. So 
little Oscar, not three years old himself, went out. 

When at last baby was asleep, mamma laid her 
on the bed, and went to find Oscar. | 

In the yard lay the fire-shovel, but nosmall boy 
was to be seen. She called and looked, and then 
went to the field to see if he had gone there to his 
father, but he had not. 


went in to rock her. Papa looked about, and then 


had strayed over there. 


for her dear little boy. 





After supper, Aunt Ann put Capernaum and 





“T’ll go back with you and help hunt him up,” 
said Oscar’s father. By the time they reached the | was putting the liver into a pan when little Bub | 
house, baby was awake and crying, so mamma | Warren came in. 


Baby finally went to sleep again, and mamma, | 
laying her carefully down, went out to help search | fully!” 


They had all looked in there for Oscar, but 
mamma looked again, and then crept in at the 
low door and stirred up the straw. 

There, half-buried in it, she found Oscar, sleep- 
ing as soundly as a little pig! 

After that they used to sing him this song: 

“Little Boy Blue, come, blow your horn! 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn, 
Where is the little boy that minds the sheep? 
Out in the pig-pen, fast asleep!” 
Sr - 
For the Companion. 


FOND OF LIVER. 


Mr. Moore had killed a lamb, and Mrs. Moore 


“If I knew your folks were fond of liver, Bub,” 





went over to the nearest neighbor’s to see if Oscar | said Mrs. Moore, “I’d send them over ¢nough for 


| dinner.” 


“We are!” cried Bub. ‘We all love it aw- 


“Are you sure about it?” asked Mrs. Moore. 


There was a tiny pig-pen in the corner of the | “Yes, ma’am,” said Bub, stoutly. “I know 
garden, where a wee bit of a pig had once lived | we are, ’cause my papa killed a biddy-hen one 
for a few weeks, and fhe pen was still piled up | day, and we all ate the liver, and it was drefful 
with clean, bright straw. 


good |” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


Tn cobble, not in stone: 
In shoulder, not in bone; 
In triad, not in three; 
In pardon, not in free; 
In paddle, not in seull; 
In gudgeon, not in gulls 
In watching, not in pry; 
In croaking, not in ery; 
The name of a battle call to mind: 
A general killed this month, please find. 
Cc. DD 
2. 
SENTENCE-MAKING, 

Place the words required by the definitions togeth. 
er ina line; then divide the letters so as to read what 
Washington once said when the powder was getting 
short; and also what came of the saying. 

“¢ Reversed) a guil—national initials—a mute letter 
—studies—in the last month—liquor where meat has 
been boiled and macerated—an ancestor of Joseph of 
Nazareth—a sweetheart—a name that signifies ‘a 
gift’.”” ( Transposed ) to adhere to—arrived—Hebrew 
month of) fruit—(transposing one letter) verbose— 
and—peltry —( reversed) surrounded—feminine pro- 
noun—name that signities “a judge”’—a word that in- 
dicates relation of degree—a Greek king—further—a 
consonaut—(transposed) repose. 


3. 


ANCIENT PROVERB, 


* eee 
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Read in the central line “the proverb of proverbs.” 
Read down, Name by which the Arabs called 
ZEsop the fabler. 
People whose ensign in the middle ages was a 
sword pointing upwards. 
Deity to whom the proverb is said to belong. 
Country that exports cod liver oil, 
Province whose first king, in fabulous history, was 
half man, half serpent. 
Nymph who was changed into a laurel. 
City that produced enchanted wine; it changed 
men into swine, 
Country where the horse was sacred to the sin, 
Country where the proverb originated: Greeian 
goddess of wisdom, 
University founded by Alfred the Saxon, 
4. 
ANAGRAMS, 
Two Popular Series of Books for Children, 
First Series. 
By Diligence from South Intonfoy to Dandylawn. 
Holt Ingleside’s Boy Letters. 
How Byen Sold the Eels. 
Bold Toohey’s Fate, 
Dorraldom Abbey. 
Second Series, 
Ted, Hollend, and Big Cherry. 
The Ladies of Hygenby Mill. 











King Ithelby’s Dove. IRIs, 
5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 
He went on with his mournful ——— —— —— and 
laughter. 
He was trimming —— - in his - way. 
s- — ihe — class? 
She had —— —— to write ——~ composition after 


that severe criticism. 
In her haste she put — 
handed the ———. 
6. 


RIDDLING CIARADE, 


— on the letter she 


My Jirst’s the beloved disciple, 

Some sore throats like my second are styled, 
My third gives the name in the plural 

Of a man who was never a child, 


In the year when the ten tax was levied, 
My whole’s mother, her infant did holds 
When he stood at the top of the ladder of fame, 
Our nation was fifty years old, 


7. 
OMNIBUS WORD, 


In a word of five letters find, without repeating a 
word, or the same letter in a word, the following :— 


I. A Diamond Puzzle. 1, A consonant; 2, A mon- 
key; 3, Lean; 4, An epoch; 5, A vowel, 

I]. Another Diamond Pu . 1, A vegetable (in 
sound); 2, An ocean; 3, Fruits; 4, Latin for “art,” 
5, A consonant. 

. A Square Word. 
of the body A verb. 

IV. Three Reversible Words. 1, To quarrel; re- 
versed, short, quick blows. 2, A syllable in music; 
reversed, an aflix. 3, The juice of a plant; reversed, 
the French for right of precedence. 

V. Twelve Words. 1, To resolve a sentence into 
its parts; 2, An implement of war. 3, Cuts off the 
surface; 4, Gathers; 5, A parent; 6, To cauterize. 7, 
To overthrow; 8, A plant cultivated for the oil ob- 
tained from its seed; 9, A pretix, signifying “by ;”" 10, 
A large, rough file; 11, Equal value; 12, A small ven- 
omous serpent. Can you guess the word? N.T. M. 








1, A vegetable; 2, A part 














Answers to Puzzles in June 25th. 
1. WITCH-HAZEL (Witch-haze-l, or ell). 
2 PEAR 
EACH 
ACHE 
RHEA 


3. Diana, Ephesus, Isis, Fury, Image, Engraved, 
| Dinocrates.—DEIFIED. 


4. Works by Louisa M. Alcott: “Litthe Women.” 
“Under the Lilaes.” “Eight Cousins.” “Little Men.” 
“Rose in Bloom.” “Jack and Jill.” “Proverb Sto- 
ries.” “An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving.” 

5. 1, CENTIPEDE, 

DOVE. 
BALANCE. 
MANUSCRIPT, 
DECEMBER. 
CUCUMBER. 
. OpPortTUNItTY. 

8 TOMATOES 
Christopher Colon, or COLUMBUS, 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
-75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can Commence at any time during ths 


year. 

The Companion fs sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is reecived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send 
silver tous inaletter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-otlice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subseription is 






It is 


mild, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
o. MASON & CO. Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass, 











For the Companion. 
CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 


Acute Bright’s disease usually either ends in a com. 
plete cure, or in death through other diseases to which 
it gives rise. But sometimes it takes on a chronic 
Asa rule, chronic Bright’s disease has its own 
distinctive features from the start. Indeed, its be- 
ginning may be such as to give no signs of its pres- 


form. 


ence for months and years. 

There are different types. In one the kidneys are 
enlarged, and in a state of degeneration (waxy, or 
wax-like); ina second, enlarged, but without degen 
eration; ina third they are shrivelled and small, The 
first is the least common, and runs its course most 
rapidly—generally within a year and ahalf. The see- 
ond is apt to be connected with a waxy degeneration 
of other organs, and comes, more commonly, to per 
sons debilitated by some other disease—consumption, 
serofula, chronic suppurations, or some impoverished 
condition of the blood. 

The small kidney is found later in life,—about the 
age of fifty,—and It is 
largely due to intemperance, gout, lead poison, ex 


is most common in males. 


posure to cold, or a fatty degeneration of the tissue. 
The kidneys may be shrunk to less than one-third of 
their normal size, and become very solid, with 


growth of fibrous tissues, which gradually narrows, 
or even obliterates, many of the tubes. 

The symptoms, of course, differ more or less in 
the different types. The general symptoms are albu 
men and casts in the water; dropsical effusions; dry 
skin; deranged digestion; a watery condition of the 
blood; impaired 
coma (lethargic stupor 


headache ; vision; convulsions; 
; enlargement of the heart; 
vomiting; diarrhoea. Few cases present all these 
symptoms; some only two or three of them. 
most distinetive are albumen and casts in the water; 
poor blood; dropsy and indications of blood-poison- 
ing. The most distinetive of all is dropsical swelling, 
combined with pallor. 

Most causes are sooner or later fatal. 
ies take place. 


But recover- 
The disease often becomes quiescent 
for months or years, most of its symptoms disappear- 
ing. 
through exposure to cold or imprudence in diet. With 
care, the person may enjoy comfortable health. Every- 
thing that weakens must be avoided, A uniform ac- 
tion of the skin should be maintained by warm cloth- 
ing. 


When aroused to activity again, it is generally 


The food should be nourishing and generous 
within the bounds of good digestion. The earlier 
medical advice is called, the more favorable will be 
likely to be the result. 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRIES, 


Many of our readers have perhaps neglected to ob- 
tain plants for a bed of strawberries during the past 
spring, and in some cases are much disappointed, be- 
lieving that they must wait until fall before they will 
have an opportunity of obtaining a supply. 

For some years past nurserymen have been in the 
habit of growing plants of the best varieties in pots, 
to supply just such cases as these—people who were 
prevented from one cause and another from pro 
viding at the proper season for layer plants. 

After fruiting season, the runners 
started, small pots are filled with fine rich earth and 


new having 
sunk into the ground to a level with the surrounding 
soll, and the newly formed plants are pressed into 
this pot. 
taken up, severed from the parent plant and removed 
from the pot; by this method we have a nice strong 
plant, the roots being surrounded by a ball of tine 
earth. 

This plant is one of great value, because it may be 
set out in July and August with perfect success, and 
if the runners are kept cut the following season, it 
will furnish a good supply of large fruit. 

The reader will find it a good way to secure a sup- 
ply of plants during the summer, provided he lives 
near a nursery 

As they are 


In about ten days or two weeks, these are 


where they are grown. 
shipped with the ball of earth around 
the roots, they are quite heavy, 
by express or freight. 

It is a good plan when one has but a few plants and 





and can be sent only | 


| desires to increase his supply with strong plants, to 

pot a few, which is easily done by following the di- 

rections noted above. G. R. K. 
a 


ESCAPE FROM A CROCODILE. 


| the Royal Geographical Society of England, came 
| very near having a rather unpleasant experience with 
|a crocodile on the Settite branch of the Nile. He 
Says: 


I had an extraordinary adventure with a crocodile 
during my walk, which might have terminated rather 
seriously for me. Our experience had always been 
that crocodiles were among the shyest animals that 
| one meets with in Africa, the large ones more partic- 
ularly so. 

Of course no one would ever think of going into 
deep water where these animals are numerous, as I 
believe they are anything but afraid of man when 
they encounter him in their native element; for one 
not unfrequently hears of Arabs being carried off by 
them, when hesitating to swim across the river. We 
had, however, never attempted to approach the banks 
of ariver, even when they shelved off into deep water. 

On this occasion we had gone down to the river to 
drink at a place where the water was very deep; and 

I was stooping down, drinking out of the palm of my 
| hand, when my brother, Arthur, suddenly gave me a 
| vigorous pull back. A very large crocodile, with a 
| huge head, was making for me, and was within two 
| feet of where I was standing, when Arthur perceived 
} it. 
| As soon as I jumped back, the crocodile turned tail, 
and made for the middle of the river. An Arab boy, 
who was holding our rifles while we drank, was so 
much astonished that he stood open-mouthed, and 
was so awkward that neither of us could snatch a ri- 
fle quick enough for him te get a shot before the mon- 
ster sank and disappeared. 

Probably, if my brother had not seen the crocodile 
when he did, it would have tried to knock me into the 
river with its tail; it had, no doubt, heard us drink- 
ing, and had popped round from behind a rock. 





ae 
DRINKING BUTTERMILK. 

Shakespeare’s Prince Henry compares Falstaff 
drinking wine to “Titan kissing a dish of butter: 
but the allusion to buttermilk as a refreshing drink is 
still plainer in the “Song of Deborah,” describing 
Joel’s treatment of Sisera: 

“He asked water, and she gave him milk$ 
She brought him butter in a lordly dish.” 

The wholesomeness of soured milk, and its preference 
to sweet milk as a beverage, have been vindicated by 
immemorial usage, and yet we Yankees are slow to 
follow a custom stigmatized as “Dutch.” 





| 
| In warm summer weather many persons feel an 
| irresistible craving for something sour, and often 
| gratify this desire by a free indulgence in pickles, or 
| vegetables made acid with vinegar. This demand for 
acids indicates a deticiency in the acid secretions of 
the stomach, and the demand for an artificial supply 
is a natural one, but vinegar is not the best substi- 
| tute. 
| Lactic acid is one of the chief agents that give acid- 
| ity to the gastric juice of the stomach in health. This 
}is the acid of sour milk, and therefore one of the 
best summer diet drinks that we can use is butter. 
milk. It satisties the craving for acids by giving to 
the stomach a natural supply, and at the same time 
| furnishing, in its cheesy matter,a good supply of 
wholesome nutrition. A man will endure fatigue in 
| hot weather better on buttermilk than on any diet 
drink he can use. 
. nn ea 


HOW THEY SAID GOOD-BY. 


rhe Chicago Tribune reporter gives the following 
| account of the leave-taking of two ladies. Few peo- 
| ple simply say “Good-by’”? when parting. The pre- 
vailing custom is really something like this: 


*Good-by.” 

“Good-by.”’ 

“Come down and see us soon.” 

“IT will. Good-by.” 

*Good-by.”’ 

“Don’t forget to come soon.” 

“No, I won't. Don’t you forget to come up.” 

“IT won't. Be sure and bring Sarah Jane with you 
next time.” 
|} “will. I'd have brought her to-day, 
; very well. She wanted to come awfully. 
“Did she now? That was too bad! Be sure and 
| bring her next time.” 
“T will; and you be sure and bring baby.” 
“IT will. He’s cut another tooth.” 
“You don’t say so! How many has he now?” 
“Five.” 
“So many?” 
“Yes, indeed.” 
“I’m surprised.” 
“They make him awfully cross.’ 
“TI dare say they do this hot weather.” 
“Well, good-by. Don’t forget to come down.” 
“No, | won't; don’t you forget to come up.” 
*“Good-by.” 
*“Good-by.” 
And they separate. 





but couldn’t 


celina 
UNWILLING TO TELL. 


It is well to be strictly truthful, even when the 
facts stated are not quite applicable to the occasion. 
The Merchant Traveller thus illustrates that truism: 


The country school-teacher had been telling her 
scholars about the seasons and their peculiarities, 
and to impress their minds with the facts, she ques- 
tioned them upon the points she had given. 

Several queries had been put, and she finally 
reached the stupid boy in the corner. 
| ‘Well, Johnny,” she said, “have you been paying 
|} attention?” 
| “Yes’m,” he answered, promptly. 
|} “I'm glad to hear it. Now, can you tell me what 


” 





| there is in the spring? 
| es’m, I can, but I don’t want to.” 

| “Oh yes, voudo. Don’t be afraid. You have heard 
| the other scholars. Be a good boy now, and tell us 
what there is in the spring.” 

“Wy—wy—mum, there’s a frog an’ a lizard an’ 
dead cat in it, but I didn’t put ’em there. 
other boy, for 1 see him do it.” 


a 
It was an- 


_—_——o——__—_— 


HE COULD SPELL. 
A lady shopping in a large city purchased six sauce- 
dishes from a showily-dressed but shallow-looking 
clerk, who wrote in the bill, “6 sos dishes.” 


After making a number of purchases in other parts 
of the store, the lady went to the desk of the cashier 

| to settle the entire bill. 

The cashier, a pompous old fellow, glanced at the 
items on the bill, and indignantly cried out,— 

“Six s-o-s, sauce dishes! If I had a child ten years 
| old who couldn’t spell better than that, I’d think it 
| was going to be an idiot! I didn’t think there was a 
| cash-boy even in this store who couldn’t spell better 
than that!” 

raking his pencil, he drew it savagely thre 
offending “sos,” and wrote above it, ‘‘sawse. 

“There!” he said, triumphantly; “if I never could 
| do anything else, I always could spell!” 
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During his Abyssinian explorations Mr. James, of 
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COLGATE & Co's 
CASHMERE BOUQUET PERFUME. 


Without a sprinkling, so to speak, of some delicate perfume, no 
lady’s toilet is complete. COLGATE & Co’s “ CASHMERE BOUQUET” 
perfume is one of the sweetest, most lasting, and satisfactory of all. 

Observe the name and trade-mark of COLGATE & Co. on each 


bottle, which assure purchasers of SUPERIOR and UNIFORM quality. 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co. 












TO THE READERS 
OF THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


If you will send to us for the illus- 
trated Catalogue of the Neverslip 
Horseshoe with adjustable Calks, 
and will read it carefully, so that you 
can talk understandingly about this 
new method of shoeing horses, you can 

sell sets of these shoes to almost every 

man you can talk with who owns a 

horse, and can easily earn quite a sum 

of money. 


HORSE-OWNERS 


have only to know the facts about these 
shoes to insist upon having them, and 
when you show them that this shoe 
never slips in any direction: that the 
horse soon learns this fact, and conse- 
quently, whether pulling or trotting, 
will always do his best: that it saves 
the horse from sprains and bruises 
that constantly result from insecure 
footing : that it avoids the injury to 
the horse’s feet caused by a too 
frequent resetting of the shoe: 
that it saves the time, both of 
the horse and owner, as the in- 
sertion of new and sharp 
ealks is the work of only a 
few minutes—(as you will have 
no difficulty in doing,) you 
have sold them a set of the 
shoes and secured your com- 
mission. 

This cut gives the full size of a 
No. 0 A Pattern Shoe known 
as “flat shoe.” Cutof B Pat- 

tern or Snow Shoe will be shown in next issue. 


According to the Notice in the issue of June 11, in which they invite the readers 
of the YOUTH’S COMPANION to co-operate with them in introducing the Neverslip 
Shoe with its adjustable Steel-Centered and Self-Sharpening Calks, the Company 
MAKE THE FOLLOWING PROPOSITION: 

They Agree to pay commissions at the following rates on all orders received 
by them before October Ist, 1885. 


30 cents each for 5 or more orders and less than 10. 
40 “c [ai ce 10 “e sc “e se ce 1 





















45 “cc “ce sc 15 ee aj “ “e fi 20. 
50 “e ce ce 20 ee ce ce ce ce 50. 
60 ce ce ce 50 ee ce ce cc ce 100. 
75 ce ce ce 100 ce ce ce ce ee 200. 
1.00 “ “200 or more orders. 


Each order to be for ONE of the four following lots of goods: 


{ One Set Shoes, fitted with Calks in, 50 extra Calks of sizes corresponding to 
those in Shoes, and one Wrench, 


2 Two sets Shoes, fitted with Calks in, and 50 extra Calks of sizes corresponding 
to those in Shoes. 


; st One set Shoes, fitted with Calks in, and 100 Calks of sizes corresponding to those 
in Shoes. 


4 200 Calks, any size. 
NEVERSLIP WRENCH. 


DESIGNED FOR 
APPLYING 


NEVERSLIP CALKS. 


Made in Two Sizes. 


Is a handy and use- 
ful Tool wherever 
PIPE-TONGS or 
WRENCHES are 
required, 





Goods thus ordered the Company will deliver to any city or town in the United States on 
line of a railroad free of express or freight charges, or if town is not on line of railroad, to near- 
est express office or freight station on line of railroad. 

Money must either accompany orders (in which case the amount of the commissions may be 
deducted from the full amount of the orders before sending them), or else goods must be ordered to 
be sent by express C.O.D. In this case commissions will be paid as soon as money is received 
from express companies. 

Upon application, we will send one Catalogue, Price-List and Contract Sheet, with Order Blanks, 
| to each person desiring to act as our agent; but for each additional Catalogue desired, a 1-ct. stamp 
must be sent as a guarantee of good faith. 


THE NEVERSLIP HORSESHOE CO., 
86 India Wharf, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 
GRASS. 


It trembles round me like a sea 

er which the south wind softly blows, 
Deep green and dense and billowy, 

And odorous with the wild primrose. 


From its dim aisles the crickets ery, 
In jocund measure, long and 1 loud, 

To swift-winged swallows soar ing high 
To gain the opal -hearted cloud, 


Deep in its hollows, dusky sweet, 

The bee his honeyed plunder hides; 
Above it saffron Psyches meet, 

Borne down the air on pe rfumed tides. 





A potent power, subtly pa 

Controls my senses as I lie; 
The morn is cloquent with song. 

And earth seems yearning toward the sky. 
My heart is glad with life, and yet 

These emerald spears that gently wave— 
Alas! why can L not forget?— 

Will one day nod above my grave! 

CLINTON SCOLLARD. 






For the Companion. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD RUSSELL. 


Mr. Greville, Clerk of the Council to George TV. 
and William IV., in his memoirs of the reign of 
these monarchs, and of the celebrated persons 
whom he met in social intercourse, during his long 
career, says of the renowned breakfasts of Samuel 
Rogers, that they were “always agreeable, and the 
guests well chosen.” 

Such I invariably found them to be at a much 
later period. And not the least agreeable of the 
many at which it was my privilege to be present, 
was one in the year 1845—when my companions 
at the table, in addition to the host, were Lord 
John Russell, the celebrated statesman, Thomas 
Moore, the illustrious Irish poet, and Mrs. Shelley, 
the widow of a still greater poet, the lamented 
Perey Bysshe Shelley. 

Lord John Russell was at that time in his fifty- 
third year, and Thomas Moore in his sixty-fifth. 
They were both little men, physically, and con- 
siderably under the medium height. Lord John 
had an aristocratic air, a refined and highly intel- 
lectual face, and a vivacity of manner, that now 
and then broke forth from the usually placid ex- 
pression of his countenance. 

Moore was better-looking than he was repre- 
sented to be by Maginn in Magazine 
some years previously, where he was described by 
the witty but scurrilous doctor to have had a lit- 
tle wizened, cunning, crabbed countenance, not 
much better than a caricature of a dried apple of 
ancient date. 

Though certainly not handsome, Moore was 
very certainly not in the least degree disagreeable, 
but had that winning grace of conversation and 
manner which most people admire, and by which 
ladies are more especially captivated. 

The conversation at the table mostly turned 
upon the leading political questions of the day, 
ree ‘Trade and the Repeal of the Corn Laws. All 
the guests were liberals and free traders. 

I saw more of Lord John Russell in after life, 
but I never met Moore or Mrs. Shelley, except on 
this occasion. Lord John was a kind-hearted man, 
but somewhat cold in his manner, and was not in 
the least degree impulsive, cordial, or what the 
Americans call “demonstrative.” But he was gen- 
uine. He was a literary man, and proud of his 
position. 


Fraser's 


called “Don Carlos,” which I think was never per- 
formed. 

Ile was all his life partial to the society of liter- 
ary men, and numbered Lord Byron, Sir John 
flobhouse, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Hallam, Mr. Camp- 
hell and Mr. Moore among his most intimate 
friends. His poetical pretensions, _ senna were 
not generaily known, and were sometimes when 
Known prejudicial to his influence as a statesman. 

When he was a candidate for the parliamentary 
representation of the city of London, he was op- 
posed in the conservative interest by Lord John 
Manners, like himself the son of a duke. Lord 
John Manners in his early youth, when a member 
of what was called the “Young England” party, 
had written a poem, in which occurred the lines,— 

“Let art and science, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility!” 

These lines as well as others in the poem had 
heen very much ridiculed, as they deserved to be, 
and at a meeting of Lord John Russell’s commit- 
tee for securing his election, they were cited by a 
zealous friend of the liberal cause, a leading mer- 
chant in the dry-goods trade, as a reason why no 
liberal should vote for Lord John Manners. 

“We don’t want any poets,” he said, “for the 
city of London.” 

“But Lord John Russell is a poet also,” said an- 
other, “and he wrote and published a tragedy.” 

“Did he ?” inquired the dry-goods man. “If he 
did, I won’t vote for him !” 

And he kept his word, and took no further part 
in the election. 

I met Lord John Russell in Glasgow two years 
later, when a grand political dinner was given in 
his honor in the city hall. Mr. James Lumsden, 
the Lord-Provost of Glasgow, who was a very 


In his youth he had written a tragedy | 


| worthy dein, and estimable man, somewhat ec- | 
| centric in his ways, but one who never tired of | 
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to be only fitted to be shut up in a sate asylum. 
Lord John Russell informed me that he had asked | 





fairs of Europe,” “Essay on the History of the 


English Government,” “Life of Charles James 


| doing good actions, either public or private, con- | a very great aristocrat and leading noble in Vien | Fox,” and an essay on “The Causes of the French 


sulted me as to the arrangements of the festival. 
He was especially anxious that the music played | 


by the band engaged for the occasion should in | 
| every respect be appropriate. He asked me wheth- | i 


should strike up, ‘See the conquering hero comes. 

ing asmile. ‘Lord John has not the slightest re- | 
semblance to a conquering hero, whether military | 
or naval, although the Rev. Sydney Smith once 
said of him that his self-confidence was such that 
he was quite capable of taking command of the 
Channel Fleet, at an hour’s notice. His lordship | 
would think it was intended to ridicule him.” 

“T never thought of that,” said the Provost. 
“Can you not suggest something that would be | 
more appropriate ?” 

“What do you say,’ I asked in my turn, “to |} 
the beautiful old Scotch air, ‘Saw ye Johnnie com- | 
| ing ? quo’ she’ ?” 

“Capital,” said the Provost, his eyes twinkling 
| with the fun of the idea. And the band-master re- 
| ceived his orders accordingly ; and executed them. 
| As soon as the well-known melody was heard in 

the crowded hall as Lord John entered, loud bursts 
of laughter were heard on every side. Every one 
| present seemed to appreciate the joke. 
All except “Johnnie” himself—who looked at! 





er it would not be well, as soon as his lordship | 
was seen advancing into the room, if the band | 


“Oh! by no means,” I replied, scarcely repress- 


| nese society whether there was any real founda- 
tion for the reports that were in circulation to this 
ct. The nobleman replied that the ex-Emperor, | 
On | 
being pressed for an example of his eccentricity, 
he gave the following,— 
| So strict,” he said, “‘was the etiquette of the 
Austrian Court, and so averse was the Emperor 
to the necessary pomp and state of his position, 
that constant differences of opinion arose between 
| the Emperor and the court officials and masters of 
| ceremonies, whenever he wanted to take carriage 
or horse exercise in the streets of the capital. 
“Tt was the regulation whenever he stirred abroad, 
la the ut his carriage should be drawn by six horses, 
a troop of cavalry in front, and another troop 
in the rear. Whenever this cavalcade was seen in 
the streets, a crowd gathered, sometimes to ap- 
| pl: vad, and sometimes also to hiss, the Emperor. 
“The applause and the hisses were alike distaste- 
| ful to the easy-going, and, to some extent, philo- 
sophical monarch; and, moreover, he hated to be 
stared at, forgetting, no doubt, that the penalty of 
publicity was in all countries always attached to 
aroyal position. He suddenly became quite stub- | 
born on the subject, and insisted on having a car- 
| riage and pair, ora brougham drawn by one horse, | 
| such as was used by an English gentleman then | 
| resident in Vienna. 








|} if not exactly mad, was certainly eccentric. 








ls 


| 
| 








LORD JOH 


the Lord-Provost in comical perplexity—as if to 
inquire the reason of the laughter, or whether 
there were anything in his personal appearance to 
excite it. The Lord-Provost explained the mys- 
tery, and Lord Jolin laughed as heartily as the 
rest of the company. 

The next time I met Lord Jolin was at Vienna, 
in the spring of 1855; when he attended the con- 
gress of diplomatists to arrange certain of the af- 
fairs of Europe after the close of the Crimean 
War. I visited that city on business connected 
with the I/lustrated London News, and before leav- 
ing London, had written to Vienna to engage a 
room at the Hotel Miinsch. I found on arrival 
that every room in the hotel had been engaged by 
Lord John Russell, for his family and suite. 

On making myself known to the landlord, he 
obligingly gave up his own private apartment to 
my use. I remained in Vienna during three pleas- 
ant weeks, and saw Lord John Russell almost 
daily. Mixing much more with the people of all 
classes than it was possible for him to do, I was 
enabled to give him some valuable information, 
which he could not have acquired for himself. 
What seemed to astonish him more than anything 
else was the extreme popularity of Napoleon III. 
among all except the highest classes of society. 

His portrait was to be seen in every place of 
public resort, associated very often with that of 
the Duke of Reichstadt. 

The present Emperor of Austria was then, as 
he is now, a great favorite among all classes of 
the people, not the less so because he had set rea- 
sons of state at defiance, and had married for 
pure affection a beautiful princess, whom he loved 
with a romantic affection rare among sovereigns. 

The late Emperor, who had abdicated the throne 
during the troubles that succeeded the revolution- 
ary crisis of 1848, was an excellent man, of a kind 
heart, but of a somewhat feeble intellect, and had 
been rendered unpopular by the acts of the irre- 
sponsible advisers hy whom he was surrounded 
and governed. 

He was also suspected of insanity, and declared 








N RUSSELL. 


“The Lord Chamberlain's hair, we may suppose, 
stood erect at the idea. The politicians saw 
the beginnings of a great democratic revolution, 
and a possible reign of terror as in France during 
the last century, in the mere thought of such a 
frightful innovation, and everybody about the 
court declared that the change was impossible. 

“The Emperor persisted in the demand, and de- 
clared that he would not sign a single State docu- 
ment until it was conceded. He kept his word for 
several weeks—some accounts stated for months 
—until something like a dead-lock occurred in the 
transaction of the necessary business of the State. 

“The Gold Stick, the Chamberlains and the Dum- 
mer Esch yielded at last; the Emperor had his 
will, but the report of his insanity was more per- 
sistently spread than ever, and gained more im- 
-plicit credence. 

“One venerable Polonius of the court is reported 
to have said, more in sorrow than in anger, when 
he caught sight of the Emperor, comfortable and 
happy in his brougham, ‘The days of the Holy 
Roman Empire are numbered; the deluge of Met- 
ternich has come upon us.’” 

The last time I saw Lord Jobn, then Earl Rus- 
sell, was in 1878, when I passed a whole day with 
him, by express invitation, in Richmond Park. 
He was then in his eighty-fifth year, in fair health 
for his age, and without any degree of mental 
decay. Our conversation turned almost exclu- 
sively upon the claim of the Government of the 
United States on that of Great Britain, for the 
depredations committed by the Confederate cruiser 
Alabama in the years 1864—5, which were then 
under discussion in Geneva. 

His Lordship’s views were, as is well known, an- 
tagonistic to those put forward by the United 
States, and lest their publication should tend, how- 
ever faintly, to revive a happily ended discussion, 
I refrain from repeating them. 

His Lordship died a year or two later. He was 
a somewhat voluminous author, and wrote, beside 
his youthful tragedy, the life of his illustrious an- 
cestor Lord William Russell, ‘Memoirs of the Af- 








Revolution.” 

He also edited in 1852—6 the “Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Thomas Moore.” The latter at 
the time of its publication was considered to have 
been carelessly and injudiciously edited, and to 
have contained passages from Moore’s pen which 
afriendly editor, if he were anxious for his friend's 
reputation, would have done well to expurgate. 


CHARLES MACKAY. 


a Ae - 
For the Companion, 


THRIFT LESSONS 
Learned from the European Peasantry. 


Economy in the kitchen is an important element 
of household thrift, but it is less understood in 
this country than any other branch of domestic 
frugality. By economy in the kitchen I do not 
mean meagre living, but the skill to prepare good 
dishes from small material. 

There are many families who well deserve to be 
called thrifty and frugal, but the waste in the 
kitchens of these very households is simply enor- 
mous. What is thrown away every day by many 
American cooks would enable a French peasant 
family to prepare good and s 
' week. 

There is too little attention paid to the art of 
cookery in this country. There is no doubt Ameri- 
cans would enjoy good living as well as other na- 
tions, but they have had but little opportunity to 
develop the taste. Huge dishes of plain baked 
and boiled meats and vegetables, and a vast 
amount of puddings and pies and cakes, are the 
viands usually spread for consumption in an ordi- 
nary American household. 

A little delicate manipulation, and the use of a 
dozen hits and ends in the preparation of a dish, 
frightens an ordinary housekeeper. 

I have often heard a New England cook declare 
that she would rather go without eating than take 
so much trouble; that with the care of the house 
and the children, there was no time to give so 
much attention to the cooking. Buta French peas- 
ant-woman will perform all her domestic duties, 
besides working several hours a day in the field, 
and always find time to prepare a savory dinner. 

The women of Europe, be they rich or poor, are 
proud of being known as accomplished cooks and 
housekeepers. In many parts of Germany no 
young lady thinks of marrying until, clad in high- 
necked apron, she has served several months’ ap- 
prenticeship in the kitchen, and prepared all the 
savory dishes necessary to a well-regulated table 
with her own fair hands. 

She is then capable of managing a new home, 
and even if her means allow her to hire cooks and 
housemaids, she is never at their mercy. Where 
the mistress understands the work better than her 
maids, they are compelled to act under her direc- 
tion, and the result is a well-ordered and econom- 
ical ménage. 

It is an old saying that a Frenchman will cook 
dinners for a week with the fuel used in an Amer- 
ican kitchen to boil a kettle of water. ‘This differ- 
ence in the use of fuel is due, in a measure, to the 
difference in heating apparatus. The cooking in a 
French or German kitchen is done on what might 
be called a large table of brick and mortar, on 
the top of which are six or seven square or cir- 
cular holes, a few inches deep. 

The bottom of each hole is a grating, and air 
from below makes sufficient draught to keep a 
handful of charcoal at glowing heat. 

It is easy to understand the immense economy 
of fuel resulting from this arrangement, as com- 
pared with our large kitchen ranges and cooking 
stoves, where, in order to cook a single dish, it is 
necessary to heat the whole surface, and burn an 
armful of wood or a bucket of coal. 

It is not, however, easy to find a remedy for 
this waste, especially as during a large part of the 
year our severe climate renders it necessary that 


savory dishes for a 


the heating arrangements of the kitchen shall 
warm the room as well as do the cooking. 
But in the economy of material we can take 


lessons to our profit of any French cook, be she 
only a peasant-woman. ‘The foundation of every 
dinner in France, the pot-au-feu, is almost unknown 
in this country, except perhaps in some city kitch- 
ens, and even there it too often adds an item of 
expense to the dinner, instead of being an actual 
saving. 

In France the pot-au-feu, or stock-pot, is always 
on the fire, and gives material not only for soups 
of all kinds, but for gravies and relishing sauces 
which have not half the proper flavor when made 
with water from the kettle. 

In any ordinary French family the dinner al- 
ways consists of five or six courses. Each dish is 
carefully prepared, and served in a manner to 
please the eye as well as the palate, but the actual 
cost is small as compared with that of a poor 
American family. 

The trouble is that we pay no attention to the 
many little things which add so much to the 
health and comfort of the family, as well as to the 
economy of the kitchen. 

I have before me an illustration of the way 
things can be managed in American kitchens. 
Some months ago a family of my acquaintance 
had the good fortune to secure an experienced 
German woman as cook. In economical cookery 
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the Germans 
they are quite as skilful in making the most of the 
material at hand. 

This German woman prepares a soup every day. 
She always has her stock-pot ready, and into it 
go all the of roast beef or steak, all the 
tough pieces of meat which are left untouched on 
the platter, and a hundred bits and ends which 
would otherwise be thrown away. 

‘lo prepare soup for the dinner, a little fresh wa- 
ter is added to a sutticient quantity of the stock, 
amd a very small piece of beef of the cheapest 
quality is simmered in it for several hours. 
fore putting in the rice, barley, force-meat balls, 


bones 


al 


or whatever else is to be used, every particle of fat 
is carefully skimmed off and stood away for fu- 
ture use. 

Just before bringing it to the table, a sprinkling 
of fresh chopped parsley renders the dish not only 
more tasteful, but attractive to the eye. Since the 


advent of this German woman the expense for 


soup for a family of five persons has not exceeded | 


ten cents a day. 

In all other things she is equally economical. 

stale bread, which accumulates 

in all kitchens, is dried in the oven, rolled to a fine | 

powder, and is always ready for breading cutlets, 

or crusting maccaroni and other baked dishes. 
Cold vegetables are never thrown away, nor are 


K.very scrap of 


they used in 
or if they are potatoes or string-beans, they appear 
delicate salad, flavored with a little fine- 
chopped onion, and decorated with a few sprigs of 
fresh parsicy, or the green tops of celery. 

If a good soup and skilfully prepared salad are | 
served at dinner, the rest of the food is sure to be 


“warmed over;” they are soup, 


it 


good, and both of these are things that to a French 
or German family, even among the poorer classes, 
are indispensable. 

‘They add almost nothing to the cost of a dinner, 
as they can be made, for the most part, of things 
which would otherwise go to waste, and which do 
£o to wast 

It 
tion that our cooks are so indifferent and wasteful, 


in too many American kitchens. 


snot for the want of opportunity for instruc- 


for the makers of many modern cook-books have 
evidently studied the ways of European kitchens, 
and give excellent directions for the preparation 
of many savory soups and other dishes, and for 
the economical management of food, but there is 
a departure in these times from the thrift of our 
grandmothers, which if not stayed in its progress, 
will lead to wasteful results. 

It is not necessary for us to spin and weave and 
toil, as did the people of New England a hundred 


years ago, for modern improvements have light- 
ened many household burdens of earlier times. 


But we should apply the same spirit of thrift and 
carefulness to our present circumstances, if we 
wish to build higher upon the solid foundations 
laid by our forefathers. 

This German cook of whom T have spoken is 
very highly prized by the family who employ her, 
and is considered & rare example of economical 
skill, but in her own country she would be no ex- 
a ption. 

In continental Europe, as in all other countries, 
there are peasants so miserable that they rarely 
taste anything better than coarse bread and com- 
mon vegetables, but this class is so small that it is 
not to be considered as detracting from the general 
thrift of the inhabitants, 

‘There are many families so poor as to be unable 
to afford meat or even bones for their pot-au-feu 
except on holidays, but they will always contrive 
to have a soupe maigre, and a vegetable soup is 
very nutritious, and very appetizing, too, if well 
baie. 

The abomination of a “cold dinner” would not 
be tolerated by a French housewife. This is par- 
tially avoided by skill in marketing; but if, by 
accident, cold meat is left over, it is never served | 
its but into a 
minced up fine with onion or other flavorings, not | 
into aimess of hash, but for dainty cro- 
quettes, or meat-balls for the soup. | 


such, made savory ragout, or 


watery 


It is impossible to enumerate the thousand and 
one ways by which these thrifty cooks economize 
and at the same time produce better results than | 
come from even liberal American kitchens. 

But the remedy for our wastefulness is in our | 
hands, for we are blessed with an abundance of | 
good and cheap material of every description, and 
we should learn how to make good use of it. 


Class distinction in Europe is very marked, but 
the feeling between the ditlerent grades of society 
is cordial and hearty, perhaps for the very reason 
that there is no jealousy between them. The peas- 
ant knows that his thrifty gains will never make | 
him anything but a peasant, and he has no desire | 
or ambition to change his position. He goes on | 
year by year following his habits of rigid sobriety 
and economy, respecting himself and his neigh- 
by as much as possible in order | 
to buy more land, which will increase his care and | 
responsibility, and at the same time his prosperity. 


bors, and laying 


The Herr Baron in the town lives in a fine house, 
and is received, perhaps, at court, but his life may 
be harassed by an accumulation of debts, and the 
sturdy peasant farmer would for no consideration 
change places with him if he could. 

He has the serene consciousness that the class 


of which he is a member forms the backbone and 


sinews of his country, and thatevery vear a larger 
portion of the soil is passing under peasant own- 
ership. 


' 
are in no wise behind the French, and 


Be- | 


| . . . . 
| the cabin just in time to catch the word. 
| 
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special object of showing our youth to what ex- 
tent small resources may be developed by constant 
care and watchfulness. 

We live in a rich country, and the quantity of 
material in our hands far exceeds that within the 
reach of the peasant classes of Europe. We pos- 
sess many advantages which they do not, above 
all that of living under free institutions. 

If we are st:ficiently wise to follow their habits 
|of careful industry in developing our rich resour- 

ces, how great a result may be gained in future 
| time! HELEN S. Conant. 


4~@o, 


For the Companion. 


THE CROSBYS’ COURIER. 


| 
| 
| By Susan Coolidge. 


| You mean to have a courier, of course,” said 


Mrs. Ellery Juene to Mrs. Crosby, as they sat side by 
side in their steamer chairs on the deck of the Cana- 
da, It was a smooth day, following several rough 

Liverpool was only twenty-four hours distant, 
and the passengers all experienced that reaction into 
cheerfulness and chat which follows the escape from 
storm and seasickness. 

“A courier?” replied Mrs. Crosby, rather doubtful- 
ly. She was not quite sure what the word meant. 

“Ye-es, perhaps we shall. I don’t exactly know. 
I’m not sure what Mr. Crosby intends. Do people 
usually have them?” 


| ones. 


“Oh dear, yes, almost always, unless indeed they 
have travelled before, and know the European lan- 
guages. Itis such a comfort to have one. He trans- 
lates for you, you know, and carries all your bags and 
parcels, and buys the tickets and engages the rooms 
beforehand. 


CO 
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| just seventeen, and litthe Madge was somewhat over 
fifteen. She was the prettiest of the three. Her fa 
ther considered her aimost a baby still, but she had 
read a great many works and formed her own ideas 
on almost all subjects. Madge did not look upon her- 
self as a baby at all. 


by went forth to see about the Juenes’ courier. He 
proved to be already engaged. This was a great 
disappointment, but others were proposed; and after 
some inquiry and correspondence, a tall, stout, rather 
handsome, youngish man presented himself to apply 
for the situation. 

Guiseppe Nardi was his name. He had been, he 
said, in the service of many illustrious families, and 
had a wallet full of recommendations. The Duca 
della Sermoneta and the Marchese di Monti and the 
Graf von Edlitz and the Compte de Lauzun all testi- 
fied in handwritings which looked oddly alike to his 
possession of every requisite merit. 

Mr. Crosby could not read these documents, and 
though Guiseppe obligingly translated them for him, 
they did net produce half so much effect on his mind 
as did a couple of letters signed “Sir Joshua B. 
Smith” and “Lord Charles Rich,” which set forth in 
good plain English that Guiseppe Nardi had proved 
admirable and trustworthy in every respect, and that 
the writers recommended him warmly to English 
and American families about to visit the Continent. 

Mrs. Crosby and the girls, and Selina Sharpless, 
Mrs. Crosby’s maiden sister, were charmed with these 
recommendations. It seemed to establish a vague 
but delightful nearness and intimacy between them- 
selves and these distinguished persons, that they 
should thus succeed them in the possession of such a 
treasure. So they gave Mr. Crosby no rest till the 
matter was concluded, and Guiseppe regularly en- 
gaged to become their courier for the eight months 
over which their journey was to extend. 








THRIFT 


“They know just where to go, and which are the 
best hotels; in fact, you don’t have to think for your- 
self at all.” 

Mrs. Crosby was a good deal impressed. It was 
not a very difficult matter to impress Mrs. Crosby. 
She was a simple-hearted woman, born and brought 
up ina small Western town, which she had seldom 
quitted, except to make visits in other Western towns. 
Neither she nor any member of her family had ever 
visited Europe before, and they felt an overweening 
respect for people who had, and were much inclined 
to follow any advice vouchsafed them by more expe- 
rienced travellers. 

Mrs. Crosby lost no time in repeating this conver- 
sation to her husband. 

“T really believe it’s the thing for us to do,” she 
told him. “Do ask Mr. Juene about it, and let’s get 
the same courier that they had if we can. Mrs. Juene 
says he was excellent. You'll take twice as much 
comfort all along, and so shall I, if I don’t have to 
worry about your getting tired. It will be nice to 
have some one go about with the girls, too. I won- 
der we didn’t think of it before.” 

“IT never heard that there were such things before, 
replied her husband, ‘and neither did you, so it’s not 
wonderful that we didn’t think of it. Well, Polly, it 
sounds reasonable enough, and it would be a good 
thing to have some one to squire the girls about 
when I feel lazy. So I'll speak to Juene, and if it 
don’t cost too much, we'll have the courier.” 

“Oh yes, papa, do let’s have one!” put in Nelly, 
the eldest of the Crosby daughters, who had come into 
“It’s so 
Maud Juene says the English aristocracy 

always travel with one.” Nelly was only a fortnight 
distant from her birthplace in Hecuba, Ohio, but al- 
ready her ideas had begun to expand. 

“Nonsense, Nelly! put in her mother, rather 
| sharply. “We're good Republicans, and have no 
call to ape the British aristocracy. What we want a 
courier for is to save us trouble while we are travel. 
ling about; that’s all, my dear.” 

There were three of the Crosby girls. 


” 


stylish! 


Nelly was 
nineteen, and had graduated twelve months before, 


LESSONS, 


“What do you suppose his real history is?” 
asked France of Nelly, as soon as he had gone away. 
“I’m sure he has one.” 

“Oh yes. He couldn’t have been a courier 
| with that face. And his manners! 
|anything so romantic and graceful? 

bowed to mamma!” 

“I shall feel embarrassed whenever I ask him to 
do anything,” declared little Madge. “It'll be just 
like asking a prince or a duke to wait on me. Oh, do 
you suppose he’s a nobleman in disguise?” 
| Guiseppe began his services the next day. In Lon- 
| don, of course, there was no need of him as an inter- 
preter, but he came every morning for orders, sug- 
gested sights that they ought to see, and escorted the 
ladies to various places: the Tower, Hampton Court, 
the National Gallery, and once to the Royal Albert 
Hall, on a night when Mr. Crosby was kept at home 
| by atouch of neuralgia. He was decidedly a pictur- 

esque figure with his dark, Italian face, his scarlet 
| fez and semi-military dress, and the girls felt that it 
| gave an air of importance to the party to have such a 
| man in attendance. They admired him greatly, and 
| blushed and giggled a little whenever he spoke to 
| them. 

Guiseppe was not a bad man. Kept in his place as 
a trained and trusted servant of the higher class, he 
would probably have done fairly well by employers. 

| He might have cheated them a little; most couriers 
do. He would no doubt have pocketed commissions 
from inn-keepers and trades-people, with the full 


always, 


The way he 


or other to Mr. Crosby’s bills. He would have given 
| the preference to his friends—and he had them in 
| every city in Europe; have lived luxuriously, and 
| lined his own purse at the expense of the “family” 
as far as he could without the risk of detection. 
| But on the other hand, he was capable, ready and 
| perfectly at home everywhere. He spoke four lan- 
| guages fluently, he knew all the galleries and muse- 
ums, and was an excellent guide. 

But few men of his class can withstand the tempta 
tion of being unduly trusted and deferred to by a 
simple-hearted American family, who have no idea of 





These illustrations of the thrift and economy of | with high honors, from the Cleveland Academy. | distinctions of rank, or the barriers which European 





the European peasantry have been given with the 


Frances, conmonly ealled France by her family, was 


| habits creace between master and servant, berriers 


As soon as they were settled in London, Mr. Cros- | 


Did you ever see | 


knowledge that these were to be added in some shape | 


| which may be crossed by any amount of kindness and 

courtesy, even friendliness, but never by familiarity, 
| or the manner which does away with inequality of 
station. 





| This is rather a long explanation, but it seems 
| worth while to make it, because the position of do- 
| mestics is so widely different in America and Europe. 
It is hard for an American who has seen his coachman 
or errand-boy rise to be a railroad king or a leading 
| politician, to realize that in Europe such a rise is 
almost impossible. 

Still harder is it for him to find out that an air of 
deprecating politeness addressed to these worthies ex- 
| cites rather their contempt than their gratitude. Many 

a good courier has been spoiled, tempted to cheat, al 
lowed to take impertinent liberties, by the mistaken 
indulgence of an American employer, and has needed 
a series of sharp lessons from his subsequent patrons 
to restore him again to usefulness. 

It was not till the Crosby family had crossed the 
Channel that this process of deterioration began with 
Guiseppe. By that time he had taken the measure of 
his employers, and had found out that he could do 
pretty much as he liked with them. 

| Mr. Crosby, a shrewd business man on his own fa- 
miliar ground at home, was suffering from over- 
worked nerves, and desired of all things to be saved 
trouble and worry. Guiseppe purposely made out all 
French. His writing was of that 
| foreign, perpendicular description which is so hard to 
read. It was a great deal easier to look at the sum 
total, and pay it, than to analyze the details, and Mr. 
Crosby usually did the former. 
Expenses gradually 


his accounts in 


increased, but none of the 
| party knew what expenses should be, and though Mr. 
| Crosby scolded sometimes over the cost of the jour- 
| ney, neither he nor any one else guessed at the steady 
system of veculation which was going on, or that 
they were paying half as much again for everything 
as other travellers did. 

Guiseppe did more than defraud the Crosbys. 
Gradually he became their tyrant. Emboldened by 
impunity, he dropped the respectful manner which 
had been so pleasant, and assumed a tone of lazy 
authority. 

All the time the family were in Switzerland this 
grew worse and worse. He took tlie best things, and 
left them the second best. Mrs. Crosby carried her 
own shawl and bag now. She did not quite dare to 
ask her lordly attendant to relieve her of them. 

It became so marked that the people they met won- 
dered at and pitied them. 

He made them always travel first-class, and went 
first-class himself; it was the only thing to do, he 
said. If there was but one seat in a gallery or church, 
he would often appropriate it, and rest himself com- 
fortably, while his employers stood wearily and pa- 
tiently by, unconscious of the “nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles’? with which the travelling 
behind their backs was regarding them. 

France and Madge still adored him, but Nelly be- 
gan to feel the stings of insubordination within her 
soul, though she was still too much afraid of Guiseppe 
to give her feelings voice. 

“Well, I never would stand that!” declared Mattie 
Allen, a pretty American girl whom they had met on 
Lake Como, when she heard Guiseppe ordering 
France Crosby to return a piece of silk which she had 
bought at the shop in Bellajio, and to get another of 
a different color. ‘What business has that man to 
interfere with your sister’s dress, I should like to 
know?” 





public 


“Oh, please don’t speak so loud; he’ll hear you,” 
replicd Nelly, to whom she said this. 
courier, you know.”’ 

“But that makes it all the more unpleasant,” per- 
sisted Mattie. 

Mattie Allen was one of five girls who were “seeing 
Europe” under the care of their school-teacher, Miss 
Wise. The Crosbys had seats next to them at the 
table, and the girls had grown intimate in a few days’ 
acquaintance, as girls can and do. 

Nelly glanced apprehensively at Guiseppe, and was 
relieved to find that he did not seem to have heard 
what Mattie said. She put her arm round Mattie’s 
waist, and drew her to the farther end of the long 
| baleony. 


“He’s our 


They were quite out of hearing now, but 
she still hushed her voice to a whisper, and kept look- 
ing apprehensively over her shoulder. 

“His feelings are so easily hurt,” she said, “and 


| when he’s put out he’s so cross sometimes, we can’t 
make him do a thing.” 
“Make—him—do—a—thing!” cried Mattie, indig- 
} nantly, “Why, Nelly Crosby, I never heard such talk, 
He is your servant, isn’t he?” 
| “I think it’s rather the other way,” confessed Nelly, 
encouraged by Mgttie’s boldness, “and that we are 
| his servants. He used to be so nice and so attentive, 
| and now he never lifts a finger unless pa tells him to, 
| and we have to do just what he says in everything. 
“Ma’s afraid of him, and so is Aunt Selina, and pa 
doesn’t seem to notice, and France and Madge are 
| completely under his influence. Oh dear, you can’t 
| think how I’ve envied you girls since we came here. 
| You seem to have so much better times than we do. 
I wanted dreadfully to go to Lecce yesterday when 
| you went, but Guiseppe made such a fuss about being 
late to table @hote that we had to give it up.” 
“Mademoiselle,” said a voice at her elbow. 
started guiltily. 
row-boat. 
Will mademoiselle come too?” 


Nelly 
“It is now the time to go out in the 
The other ladies have gone to equip them- 
selves. 

“OQ Guiseppe, I don’t want to go out now,” pro- 
| tested Nelly. “It’s dreadfully hot, and the sun 
| glares soon the water. I want to go at sunset, and 
| see the color on the mountains.” 


| 
| 
| 


“No, mademoiselle,” replied the relentless Gui- 
seppe. “This is the time. At sunset I shall be at my 
dinner.” 





| “Well, we don’t want you a bit. 
| out you for once,’’ pleaded Nelly. 
“Oh no, mademoiselle, that is not to be thought of. 
It would never do for you young ladies to be on the 
water without protection. Mademoiselle must come 
now.” 


We can go with- 


“Nonsense!” whispered Nelly, but she went. Mat- 

| tie, highly indignant, flew off to her own party, who 

were napping and reading in their cool rooms. She 

bounced in upon them with an explosion of wrath 
and laughter. 


“T never saw such geese!’ she declared, ‘They 
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actually pay that fat creature to bully 1 them all day 
long, and make them uncomfortable. Nelly didn’t 
want to row a bit, but she didn’t dare say no when 
he ordered her.” 

And such prices as he makes them pay!” 
Ernestine Lake. 


a metre 


remarked 
“That silk dress of France’s cost 
than I paid for the same 
thing the day before. I suppose Guiseppe winked at 
the merchant, and has got the money in his own 
pocket at this moment.” 

“Madge is cracked about him,” remarked Anita 
Ward, who was sitting in the window. ‘She says he 
family, and would never have been a 
courier, ouly they lost all their fortune, and he has to 
make money for his mother.” 

“Did he really tell her that? And did she believe 
him?” 

“Oh yes, indeed, every word of it. He says the no- 
bles of his family do not know how to lie.” 

“There said Mary Warner. “How dis- 
gusted poor Nelly looks! Well, I’m glad we don’t 
travel with a courier. It may be stylish, but it seems 
to be particularly uncomfortable.” 
said Mattie, in an oracu- 
lar tone, “there’ll be trouble with that man yet.” 

Nelly and France stood wistfully by that evening 
when Miss Wise and the girls came out after dinner 
prepared for their row. The sun was setting, and all 
the crags and peaks and romantic little chapels about 
the lake were bathed in clear, rosy light. Deep shad- | 
yws lay under the cliffs; behind them rose the soft 
uutlines of the mountain chain. Innumerable boats 
noved on the water. It was just the hour for a row. 

“How I wish we could go!” said France. “It was 

o horridly hot this afternoon, and now it’s lovely.” 

“Why don’t you?” said Miss Wise, kindly. “There’s 
that nice Pietro with his bout all ready.” | 

“If I only dared!” said France. She and Nelly 
whispered together. Then they seized their shawls 
and hurried down to the boat. 

“Row quick! row quick, before any one comes to | 
stop us!” they cried; and Pietro, showing his white 
teeth, obeyed, and with a few strong strokes carried 
the boat fur out into the lake, where a trail of rosy 
glory was retlected in the blue. 

At that moment Guiseppe, well-fed, portly, com- 
fortable, emerged from the dining-room, tooth-pick | 
in hand. When he descried his young ladies out on 
the lake by themselves in defiance of his mandate, 
his wrath was kindled. 

Marching down to the edge of the water, he whis- 
tled loud and shrill. The girls’ uneasy giggles could 
be heard from the distance, but still Pietro rowed on. 

Phen Guiseppe whistled again. And this time 
there was such a tone of menace and command in the 
signal that even Nelly dared not disobey. The boat 
was turned to land. As soon as it came near enough, 
Guiseppe jumped into it with a heavy thump. It put 
off again. Miss Wise and the girls could hear him 
scolding Nelly and France, who looked cowed, and 
said not a word to defend themselves. All the pleas- 
ure of the row was gone. 

“It’s most improper conduct, highly improper,” re- 
marked Miss Wise, emphatically. “I can’t imagine 
what Mr. Crosby is thinking about. I have a great 
mind to speak to him myself.” 


ten francs more 


is of a noble 


they go,” 


’ 


“Girls, mark my words,’ 








I don’t believe she would, however, so timid are we 
all about interfering or seeming to interfere, in our 
neighbors’ concerns, if that very evening she had not 
happened to come on little Madge and the courier 
standing in a dark corner of the veranda. He was 
holding her hand, and when he met the surprised 
glare of Miss Wise’s eyes he hastily began to talk 
aubout—finger-nails ! 

“You must point them yet a leetle more, mademoi- 
selle; then they will be exactly comme il faut. And 
a slight use of the polishing powder would not be 
Mademoiselle will then have nails fit for a 
contessa.”’ 

“Most impertinent and improper,” thought Miss 
Wise, and she kept a strict watch on Madge from that 
moment. She was the only one who observed the 
little note which Guiseppe slipped into the child’s 
hand the next day under cover of the table-cloth, and 
noting the deep, deep flush in the fifteen-year-old 
cheeks, she became so alarmed that she went straight 
to Mr. Crosby. 

He was incredulous at first, but speedily warmed 
with energy. Madge was sent for, and after a faint 
attempt at denial, she owned the whole truth. 

Guiseppe “loved” her. He was a count in his own 
country, “really he was, papa!” It wasn’t his fault 
that he was poor. It was no disgrace to anybody to 
work; she had heard papa say so often. Oh dear! why 
were they all so unkind? 

“What was that note he gave you this afternoon?” 
demanded Mr. Crosby. 

The note contained all the arrangements for an 
clopement. They were to have gone off that very 
evening, and to have been married early next morn- 
ing at Milan by an uncle of Guiseppe’s who was a 
priest. 

“O Madge! and you really meant to go?” cried the 
horror-stricken Nelly. Madge burst into tears. 

“T didn’t exactly want to,” she said. “I told him 
I would rather finish our tour and get through my 
school before I was married, but he said papa would 
never consent, and this was the only way, and you’d 
all forgive me when we came back. And he a real 
count, papa—he is, indeed, and I always wanted to 
be a countess!” 

She looked so like a baby, with her face swollen 
with tears, that her father could not be harsh with 
her. Guiseppe was, of course, discharged at once. 


amees,. 


“You'll not apply to me for a recommendation,” he 


said, in conclusion. “In fact, I don’t know but it’s 
my duty to write a card to the Swiss Times, and warn 


people against employing such a scoundrel as you 


have proved yourself to be.” 


“No, monsieur, you won’t do that,” replied Gui- 
“You won’t quite do that—because 


calmly. 
of mademoiselle.” 

It was too true. 
Madge it was best to let the affair drop into oblivion 
as speedily as possible, and except for his disappoint- 
ment in missing the chance of a rich American wife, 
Guiseppe escaped the punishment which his duct 


Seppe, 





For the sake of poor foolish little 


Halford Sauce is delicious. Kept by Al grocers, 
Halford Sauce makes cold meatsaluxury. (Adv, 
—~ 


“‘Always réliahle and satis tactory,” can be said of 
no other Indelible Ink but Payson’s. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. [ade. 


Worms,.—"Srown's Vermifuge Comyits” will quickly 
remove worms, so hurtful to young children. They can 
be used without fear of injury to the most delicate child, 
and will be found an effectual relief. 25 cts. [Ade 








The magic beautifier of Gold, 
Silver, Plated-Ware, 
Copper Window-Glass, ) 

& adies are all delighted 
saves time and labor, 
Far Node of all other polishe 





Stamps for large sample or 25c. for 
40z. box which we will send by mail. 
Silver Bright Polishin “Pow- 
der Co., West Newton, Mass. 


AJEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music, Boston, Mass. 


The largest and best equipped in the worlt, 100 Instruc- 
tors, 1971 Students last year. Thorough Instruction in 
Vocal and seg tag Music, Piano and Organ Tuning. 
Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, German and 








Italian pallor am English Branches, Gymnastics, ete. 
| ‘Tuition, $5 to $0; board and room, $45 to $75 wed term, 
Fall term begins September 
Calendes, x fing. 


10, 18, For Llustrated 
full information, address 
cE, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


THE | GoondD NEW 

GREATAMERICAN IO LADIES! y 
cnn rene oa nr 

T inducements ever of- 
's your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose C ‘hina 
‘ea Set, or Handsome ad 
and Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Bi 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. wd full particular 
ty GREAT AMER y 
P. O. Box 289. a RS Gases St 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


PREVENTED BY USING 
NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


This is the only infant’s food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER, By the 
use of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved. 

Pamphlets giving full information sent free on appli- 


cation to 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
18 College Place, NEW YORK. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective coma 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

RA CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
R Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 


YEARS BEFORE 
THE MAST 


The most fascinating 
story for boysever writ- 
ten. 450 pages. Superb- 
ly illustrated and hand- 
— bound in redand 


SINT FREE 


post paid to every per- 
son sending $1.00 fora 
year’s subscription to 
the 
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AMERICAN RURAL HOME 
A large, 8-page, 48+ 
colume weekly, with 
special department for 
children. 
Address, 
RURAL HOME CO.,, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Try and be convinced. Send le. in | 


| This double-page design in color is 20x144s inches in siz 
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| ers, and send oy ne 
| note) for eight 


who want to Buy, Sell or 
‘BOYS & GIRLS : emery, se nd’ 2 cts. for 
AMER . + ‘ 

CH ANGE &™M ART, the Ron 
ing 1-2 ct.a word, rae ONGRESS 


A COLORED STUDY OF 
saurecor’ CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


15 Cents. 


is the leading attraction of the foabie midsumme rnume | 
ber of THE ART INTERCHANGE (estab’ed Is7s). 









~ $3.00 
A YEAR. 








and shows a mass of the pink and white variety of these 
naar flowers drooping gracefully from a faience 
vase in relief against a strongly painted background, As 
a study, or for framing, it is the finest ever issued, 

The number will also contain a large Embroidery ry | 
Pattern for dress front—full size. Its other departe 
ments will be as full as usual, and embrace instruction 
in House Decoration and Furnishing, Wood- 
Modelling, Brass Repousse Work, | 
Painting on all materials, Embroidery and | 
ee Work. ons on all subjects ans- 
iby experts free, Price of this number, 50 cts, 
Ready July l6th. For sale everywhere. Order direct or 
through your local dealer. WM. WHITLOCK, Pub- 
lisher, 37 West 22d Street, New York, 
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STATUE OF 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and pedes- 
tal for the reeeption of this great | 
work, in order to raise funds 
for its completion, have pr 
pared a miniature Statuette sic tuch- 
es in height,—the Statue Bronzed; 
Pedestal Nickel - silvered, — whieh 
they are now delivering to subserib- 
ers throughout the United States 
at One Dolk ach, 

This attractive souvenir and Mi une 
tel or Desk ornament is a perfe 












Jac-simile of the model furnished 
by the artist. 
The uette in same metal frce/ve 





ut 
inches high,at Five Dollars Each 
delivered, 
Address with remittance, 

RICH aan BUTLER, 

American Committee of 

Statue of Liberty, 

33 Mercer Street, New 


Sec’y, 
the 
York, 
The Cheapest and Best Lady’s Newspaper in the World ! 
COOPER & CONARD’S 


FASHION =MONTHLY. 


Itis issued twelve times a year, aud sent to any address 
Sree of postage for the low price 0: 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


Each number contains THIRTY-TWO PAGES of care- 
fully prepared reading, especially interesting to ladies, 
embracing muc a information. FULL FASHION 
gee SELECT LITERATURE, ORIGINAL NOVE 
Tih TT POE HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTM 

- 


L oH eS HINTS ON HOME MATT 
SHOPP ING GUIDE, showing what a lady ought to 













ERS 
to which is added a most COMPL ETE 
yay for every seasonable garment worn, and which alone 
s worth the price of subscription. 
Those who desire to see what the “MONTHLY” 
before subscribing for 


is like 
a year, aa take advantage of 
the EXTRAORDI ARY ¢ FFER to new subscrib- 

Y-FIVE = TS (in stamps or postal 


1 yoo Address COOPER & 









| Office (which should be named) for Fifty Cent 


| YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., 





a 
CONARD’S F? ASHION MONTHLY, Phila., Pa. 


READ THIS 





NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR | 


Of our own invention and manufacture, just out. 





On receipt of order with sample shade will send 
goods to your address in any place in the U.S. for 
examination and approval before risking your 
money. 

La Pompadour, Lisbon, Sea Foam, and other 
Waves, all warranted natural curl and to withstand 
>. 

Switches in all shades and sizes, Wigs, Front- 
pieces, etc. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 





463 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
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= LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


; Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 

| Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
Rhenish Cologne. 


A box containing Samples of all the above five 
articles prepaid to your nearest Railro: vd Expre 
Money 


Order, Stumps or Currency. Address 


N.Y. 





TOR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Sealp of Birth Hu- 

mors, for allaying f, Burning and Tnflanuna- 
tion, for curing the first symptonis of Kezema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Seall Head, Serofula, and other inherited 


skin and blood disease 8, CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 





and CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautitier, ex- 
ternally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
ry internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure 
where, | Price, CUTICURA, Sve. ; SOAP, Bess 










RESOLVENT, $1. 
Boston, 
G2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Porrek DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., 





SB al 








THE GREAT CHI NA TEA co 


Give away as premiums to those forming clu! $ for the 
sale of the ir TEASand COFFEES, Dinner. T 
iT 





Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. = 
Sirs ct 46 and 6S pieces with $ 445 S 
DECORATED TE ux & 5G) 7 ce . 
with $15 and $18 « a Ww ND 
SWISS WATCHE s with $i orders. Gon 

BAND or Moss Kose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 


ders. Send us your address and mention this p: ape r, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a comple te 
Premium & Price List. THEGREATCHINATEA QO, 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 












“J Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


ast HAY-FEVER %, 


ASTHMA and CAT: ARRH ' 
U i, and recom- 
will be sure in ninety cases in a nun lred, i 
mend all sufferers to make a thor ough trial of it.’ 


H.W.BEECHER 





MASS, ' 


Sold by all druggists. For Pamphiets se nd to 
Dr. M. M. TOWNSEND, Cumberland, Mad, 















































merited. 
The Crosbys finished their journey without a cour- 
fer, and were surprised to find how easy it was, and 


HT 




















how much less it seemed to cost. 
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For the Companion, 


WINGED THOUGHTS, 


Tf the «te 
Our tender thoughts of them, 
From lite’s dull plain, like birds 


; could always know 
as oft they spring 

that take to wing, 
and whither, they would g 


ar absent one 


sSearee heedful why, — 


‘Os 


A thrill of sweet content would surely flow 
Through all the dreary silences that bring 
Upon their hearts the pain of questioning 
If we have quite forgotten them, or no; 
These birds of fond remembrance, swift to fly 
Out of our burdened life to all we love, 
To our own hearts excuse, if not approve, 
The months we let in dumb consent go by. 
There should be faith between us, to discern 
The mythie doves, that go and still return, 
WILLIAM ©, RICHARDS, 
+or 
FINDING THE CRIMINAL, 


of their 
as singular 
ever dey amember of the 
An A or chief magistrate 
found out a * 


The Orientals are good detectives. Some 
criminal are 


ised by 


r} 
Jihil, 


measures for ferreting out a 


and effective as any 


Russian secret police, 


of the Cairo police, once contidence” 


woman by a device worthy of that Hebrew king who 


discovered the mother of the disputed child. The 
story, Which resembles some of the tales in the “Ara- 
biau Nights,” is thus related in Lane’s “Modern 


Egyptians :” 


A poor man applied one day tothe Agha. “Sir,” 
suid he, “there cume to me to-day 2 woman, and she 
said to me, “Take this tars {a head ornament], and | 


let it rem: tin in your possession for a time, and rend 
me tive hundred piasters [twenty-tive dollars]. 

“IT took it from her, sir, and gave her the five hun- 
dred pinsters, and she went away. When she was | 
gone away, Tsaid to myself, ‘Let me look at this kurs,’ 
and T looked at it; and behold! it was yellow bra 

“T slapped my faee, and said, ‘I will goto the Aghs a, 
and tellimy story to him. Perhaps he will clear up 
the affair,’ for there is none ean help me but thou.” 

Nhe Agha said to him, “Hear what [tell thee, man’ 
fake whatever is in thy shop—leave nothing—and 
lock it up, and to-morrow morning go early, and 
when thou hast opened thy shop, ery out, ‘Alas for 
my property! Then take in thy hands two clods, and | 
beat thyself with them, and ery, ‘Alas for property 
of others!’ 

“When one says to thee, ‘What is the matter with 
thee?’ do thou answer, ‘The property of others is lost ; 
a pledge that I had, belonging to a woman, is lost; 1f 
it were my own, I should not thus lament it.’ This 
will clear up the affair.” 

The man did as the Agha requested. As he went 
about the city, beating himself with two clods and la 
menting that he had lost a pledge belonging to a wo- 
man, she who had given him the kurs heard him. Dis- 
covering that he was the man she had cheated, she 
said to herself, “Go and bring an action against him, 

She went to his shop, riding on an ass, to give her- 
self consequence, and said to him, * ‘Man, give me my 
property that is in thy — ssion e 

He answered, “It is ‘Thy tongue 
out!” she eried; ‘dost B aim basis my property? 
go tothe Agha and inform him of it.” 

She went and told her ease. The Agha sent for 
the man, and when he had come, said to his accuser, 
“What is thy property in his possession?” 





” 


be cut 
I will 


She answered, “A kurs of red Venetian gold.’ 

“Woman,” said the Agha, “I have a gold kurs | 
here; I should like to show it thee,” and he un- 
tied a handkerehief, and taking out of it the kurs | 


, said, Look!” 
‘down her head. 
suid the Agha, “and s: ays where 
are the five hundred piasters ot this man?’ 

“Sir, they are in my house,” she answered. 

The money was found and given to the man, and 
the woman was ordered to be beheaded. 





which she had given in pledg 
She looked at it and hung 
tuise thy head,’ 





+r 
HUMAN VULTURES. 

wild tribes of the Soudan and Abys- 
and beastlike 
who, we are assured by the 


Among the 


sinin, the most degraded creatures in 


human form are the Base, 
English explorer Mr. F. L. James, have no knowledge 


religion. As an instance of 
Mr. 


shot a buifalo, and no sooner 


whatever of a God or 
James states that one 
had the head 
abandoned, than with 
precipitated 


their extreme animalism, 


day he 


been removed, and the body 
themselves 
and no pack of jackals or hyenas 
Entrails, and all parts 


be transported, were 


yells and shouts the Base 
upon the carcass, 
ever left a cleaner skeleton. 
that 


devoured raw on the spot. 


could not conveniently 


Among the curious customs of the Basé is this: 
any of their number steal anything from his neigh- 
bor, the offender, accompanied by a numerous contin- 

geut from among r his people, is brought toa tree. In 
onde r to prove whether the accused person had really 
stolen anything 
of bark off the tree without the 
cept his own fingers. 

If he sueceed in doing this, he is acquitted, onl 
held innocent; but if not, he is condemned, as proved 
to be guilty, and punished accordingly. As the tree 
invariably selected for this purpose is furnished with 
very tough, closely growing bark, it is usually almost 
impossible to disengage it with the fingers alone; and 
is 


aid of anything ex- 





the prisoner’s sentence generally a foregone con- | 
clusion. 

Although there is very little doubt that the Basé 
are without religion, they must, if the following cus- 


belief 
his wife, 
was fond of during his 


tom told me be true, have some 
state. When a Base man dies, 
lations, place something he 


life—such as the fruit of the baobab-tree, tobacco, | 
ete.—on his tomb. 

Per! haps the wind, or some human agency, makes 
away with the offering; they then believe that the | - 


dead man has consumed it, and perhaps shared it 
with other spirits, inhabitants of neighboring tombs. 


+ ——__—_—_—_— 
A GOOD REASON, 


“Little boy,” said a gentleman, 
that umbrella over your head? 


It’s not raining.” 
oO. 
“And the sun is not shining.” 
’ 0 
‘Then why do you carry it? 
‘’Cause, When it rains pa wants it, an’ 


this kinder weather that I kin git ter use it at all.” 


or 


“My ole massa an’ me we jess ’sputed an’ ’sputed Ts used by thousands of first class Manufacturers 
one day,” said an old colore “domi mm. and Mechanics on their best work. Received 
ewWhi ; nehiitiien we’ 4 ast GOLD MEDAL. London.'88. Pronounced strongest 
What did you dispute abor vas asked beliasen, Dent eiedae 
“Wy, ole massa he say du vidy groun’ am good ft with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN 


fer to raise sweet taters in, neo I don 


say 
we ‘sputed an’ ’sputed,”’ 


If 


or not, he is required to pulla ge | | 


a future | 
or other re- | 


“why do you carry 


it’s only 


80 too, sO 


THE YOUTH’S 





JULY 9, 1885. 


_COMPANION. 








| When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she becaine Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 





( VER the ¢ 
Music for 1] 


Cards, lie. L. 


Price, 


sarden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
2e.; 100 Birthds vs Floral and ‘Bird Chromo 














“Superior to any othe RTHANE d.” 


HONETIC SHOR 


W. W. OSGOODB ‘< 
Pub., Rochester, N 
Cireul urs, } 














ILATHAWAY, 359 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 

FISH HOOKS, § sizes,Kirby steel, 

6 p’ks and present, 50e. 13 and iF 

present, $1. FE. Hf. BLoop, Lynn, Mass. . 

NTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr. CHAsE’s 

unily Physician and Receipt Book. New edition. 

Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ELEC RAPH Learn here and earn 

| good pay. Situations 

furnished. Write v vale ntine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 

“WANTED. Send lve. for 

| bare aT of prices paid. 

J. C, SCHAYER, 44 Devon- 
shire St. , Boston, Mass. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 

ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 

PRANCIS A.WALKER, Pres't. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
9 Sendéc. in stamps 
for twelve sheets 

! plated fashiona- 
ble Ladies’ Note Paper with Envelopes to match. 

Colonial Manuf’g Co.,box 1h00,Springtfield,Mass, 

"—Phila, Ev, Call, 
HAND $1.50. Spec'l In- 
9 struction by Mail,$6. 
Te Se als, Beene: dl n Pages, &e. 

’ FOR BOTH_ SEXES. 
| FRIENDS SCHOOL Founded 1784. $150 per half 
year for board and tuition. First term begins Septem- 
| ber 9, 1885. For circulars address AUGUSTINE JONES, 
A. M., Prine ipal, P rovidence, R. 5. 

| MUSICAL |» AT HEADQUARTERS. 
| 90 cts, Pas yn send stamp for 
ated ¢ nd P rice-L, ist. 
BOXES. ACOT, JUILLERAT & & CO., 
$3 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
| Every man his own Printer. 
| PAPYROGRAPH * Best Autographic Process. 
1000 copies of any writing or drawing from one orig- 





inal. No gelatine, no wearing out. Used by leading 
j firms. Send for Price-List, specimens and te stynonials. 
|S: C., ANDERSON, Gen’ Agent, 93 3 Doane St. N.Y. 


HIRES reve’. ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25e. Makes 5 gallons of a 


delicious, 


sparkling and wholesome 
beverage. Sold By, all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25e. C. HIRES, 45 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


REYLOGK INSTITUTE; = South W illiamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. 

A preparatory School for Boys. 44th year. He: ‘althful 

location, pleasant home and thorough school. Cireu- 
lars on application, GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. — 


PHONOCG RAPHY Short Hand, 


‘atalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome B, 
+ aa ard, with sipaaies and illustration for beginners, 
sent on application. Address: 

P HONOGR APHIC INST Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| 4 ME GANDY ~ MAKING How to Make 
e delicious goods 

by easy methods.Prepared mater ial fur- 

| nished by a practical confectioner. Small stores easily 





or Phonetic — 























supplied with choice goods, Send stamp for circular, to 
J. BENJAMIN HILL, 250 N. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mi: r. ae See SEMIN ARY, South Had- 
ss, Four ars’ course for women, 
Speck Ie c a... ses in French, German and Greck. Labora- 
tories, cabinets and observatory, Library of LL, ag vols., 
jand art gallery. Board and tuition, $175 a yes 
} Address MISS BLANCH: AR D, RD,” Principal. 


| WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


| One of the half dozen best Academic and C lassical 
Schools in New England. The payment of $60 in ad- 








WHANGY, WORK, MATERIALS. . 


of our Felts, Linens, Yarn, Vakdale 
Twine, Imported Embroidery Silk, and Floss, Chenille, 
Art Crewel, Florence Embroidery Silk and Floss, 
French Embroidery Cotton, Kensington Arrasine, also 
Wholesale and Retail Price-Lists: All for 12 = stamps 
(24 cts.) Florence “Waste” E mbrokle ry Silk, col- 
ors, 2ac. a package. J. G Al 4LS, Ly XN. M LASS. 





COLUMBIA 


THE POPULAR a 
—— OF TODAY 


OLE 
! NBA rn 





















66 FOR LADIES % 
4 — AND — 
Reversible Uollars« Cuffs GENTLEMEN . 


(GOLD MEDAL FABRIC] 
Pair Cuffs & Collar, either 

















tubens,Angelo, Raphael or Murillo, any size by mail, be. iULUSTRATED | CATALOGUE 4 
Reversible Collar C ‘o., Factory, Cambrid, uss. Bb. 
See large adv. in YOUTH’S COMPANION: July 2nd. THE: ‘POPE: MFG-C 0. ‘ Sy $ 
597 WASHINGTON STREET. I ¥ 
Bathing Suits and Trunks. BRANCH HOUSES B OSTON: ® 
Fancy Colors and good material. 12 WARREN ST. NEW YORK. MASS: ; 
On receipt of price in postage stamps we iS WABASH AVE. CHICAGO LD _™ 
S . 





will send ese to any address in U 
one pair Bathing Trunks, boys’ size, 
25c.; men’s size, s5e, = ordering give 

J size around waist in inch 
THE JOHN WILKINSON co., 
69 and 71 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
. (Reclining.) 
ee 




















“UNIVERSAL ( CLUB" 
BICYCLE. 


No Better Wheel ever offered at the Price, 
50-inch, $105. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO., 
(LIMITED) 
239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 


ES PYLE 


NWA 


ention this 


FOLDING CHAIR ante NEW | Set 





SOLID EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. — 





A tew strokes will give the dullest knife a keen edge, 
which every house kee »er will appreciate. Handy for 
table or kitchen use. Made of best Turkish emery with 
steel wire in center, and will last a life-time. Mailed to 
any addre 88 on receipt of 60 cts oe cial inducements to 
agents; a good article for boys and girls to sell. 
Addre s Wed H. P ARKIN, 1/8. Water St. 





C leveland, Oo. 








HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 


The L — _* 


ana t Best, and Most Com- 
KATE in the market. 
. 1881. 







‘m prove i 
Liberal T 
For P 





enclose 4cts 

mentioning Pouth’s 
Companion,to M.C, 
Henley, Patentee 
and Manufacturer, 
s= Richmond, Ind. 


NCLO-SWISS MI LK 
8 












CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold it ec 


THE BEST THING KNOWN ror 


WASHING »» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 











SINGER’S CYCLES. 


Beicten Cc hallenge. Improved for 
188. The best all-around roadster 
yet built. 





Apollo, A light roadster of highest Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations well 
rrade, . designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
Singer’s Challenge. 50 in., SAFE 





labor-saving compound, 
above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, 


and always bears the 


8105. 
orks 


ented the 


Ball-bearings and hollow 
Challenge Safety £ 
pay ms safety on the mi urket. 
TRICYCLES, NDEMS, SOCIABLES. | 
Send Stamp Ly Illustrated Catalos “ue, 


Ww. B.EV ER ETT & CO.,6 Berkeley St., Boston. 





NEW YORK. 





vance will cover ordinary tuition, with board for Fall 
| rerm, beginnit wust 26th. Send for catalogue to 
tKV. G. SI , Principal, Wilbraham, Mass, 


The 

Atwood 

Cologne ypeld “4 Dr ugaists and Fancy Goods 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 
Fits for any College or Cesernaes nt 

| ness and Social Relations, 
r Secretary of War, Comm 








Combines a lasting odor with an 
| eeamusite ly delicate fragrance: ate 
tractive in appearance, delightful in 
bouquet. = s ommends itself to lady 
| ntlema 


po for Busi- 
S. officer, detailed by 

vdant. Spring rtield Cadet 

BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump: ad rosy; also rules for using 
dumbbells, to develop every muscle 





Rifles. 














} ——" Bot the arms and body all for 50 cts. 
: Prof. Dowd, Home School for Phy- 
sical Culture,i6 E. Mth St., Ne »w York. 


THE MAGEE STANDARD RANGES, — 


Furnaces and Stoves received the Gold Medal at 

. recently held in this city. This 

er made by this well-known as- 

sociation, and is only eee for superlative merit. 
TAGEE FURNACE CO., 

New York, C hicago, San Ly rancisco, 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 


A beautiful imported Birthday 
Card sent FREE to any baby under 
1 year old, and much information of 
interest to the mother. Send name 
| and age with address, to 


WELLS, RICHARDSON&CO, ‘Burlington, Vt. 


SELWYN HALL, "3H" 
PENN, 

thorough preparatory School rt Boys. Con- 

| ducted upon the Military plan. Boys of any 


udmitted., Send for catalogue, terms, ete. 
° c. BISH 1OP, Hez Head ad Master, Reading, Pa. 


, THE BRADLEY 


~"TWO-WHEELER. Perry’s_pat- 
ent. The only Two-Wheeler that is 
absolutely free from Horse Motion. 
Illus.Price List Free. Brad/e ve Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 22 College Pl, owe 


GROUP REMEDY known that 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice for the 
= t twenty yes nd in every case of any kind of 

roup it has never failed to cure, The remedy is 
tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs, Sample with directions sent 
free by mail. P rice, 50 cts. per box. Four oe per 
doz. A.B EL DIN, M. Des Jamaica, N. 


IF PAGE'S 


| LIQUID GLUE ZA |@ 









Boston, 














| 











The only 
medicine 








‘dealer who does not FE 


| Russia Cement Co, Gloucester, Mass, SEES: 


GATELY’S UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR. 


65th Thousand. Revised and Improved. 

Imperial octavo. Over 1200 pages with complete In- 
dexes. Beautifully illustrated with more than 500 en- 
gravings, colored maps, and 20 = w colored statistical 
diagrams. It is having a larger sale than any other sub- 
seri »tion book. App at once for terms to M. R. 
GATELY, 72 Pearl S p Doman, who will supply 
you from the office n “arest You, Agents wanted also 
for Gately’s Aut« atic Organ, for which there is 
a big demand and a great saving on music. 


AMERICAN RUDGE 


The only first-class wheel listed 
at a low price, fitted with all the 
latest improvements, 












2 


Price, 50 in., Enamel and 
Nickel, $107.50. 

Send for Catalogue & Agents’ Terms 
ee Lovering & Co., 
HERVOGE 152 Congress St., Boston. 
Worlds ONLY Manufac tory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids and Cripples. 
Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, anc 
s 





















ease of movement unequalled, 
pushed “about at some aor THIS IS THE BEST WATCH FOR BICYCLER® 
ustrated Ca rue sen ga anc 


mention YOUTH’s COMPANION 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 















Smith Wheel Chair Cone ern, 162 William St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Dealers. Ask your Jeweler for it 
RrISEING OvwTFYriIT. The cheapest time-keeping Watch in the World! 
§ Fecket Fuckis Box, tin, handsomely finished, - - $1. ~ > . . Py 
sa. Ho. 8, 354 4ankGTrelling Specs, yo: GEO. MERRITT, Gen’l Selling Agent, 
hy ». 1 Kirby Single Gut Hooks, - . : 2” . ’ . —e Maw Ww, naan 
iy “2.0, 3-0, 4-0 Gimp Suelled ‘Hooks, ite *30 52 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK CITY. 
3 @ Lianne Minnow, - : . .10 — RRL 
\% “doz. “Trout Flies, - 225 
% ‘* Bass - 38 
4 “ Sinkers, - - 07 
% “ Swivels, 15 
rds. Linen Braid Line, 35 
x Split Shot Sinkers, 10 
11% in. Wood Float, - 05 
Sent on receipt of $4.00. $5.00 
A nice present for Gentleman, 9 
rae or Boy. The above is all BRO Y os E RS 





ST — Sg aes by 

a feos al fisher ash re- 
funded, less postage, "it oui are 
unsatisfactory . 
239 ) & 241 Lake ‘Sr., nineteen 


ROCKFORD WATCHES 


Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE. 


Used by the Chief 

oo Mechanician of the 

S. Coast Survey 
y the Aadmirai 
in the 
Naval Observ- 

for Astro- 
nomical work; and 
1 Locomotive 
Engineers, Con- 
ductors and Rail- 
way men, bry | - 
recogniz 
for all uses in “whieh 


THE BEST. 


close time and durabili- 
| 4 





TxdxI¥4, Par. APPLIED For. 
pgp to Dealers. 
+ &. Ww TLSON & co.. 





MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 









Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 





commanding 
Ss. 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 








are soqulesees. ame | 
towns by the COMPANY! S exc 


princi al citi nd 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
(leading jewellers,) who give a Full Warranty, 


usive 7 outa 
nty. | MORS ., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 




















